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This  picture  shows  how  a Nile  trading  boat  looked.  The  oarsmen  hav 
drawn  their  oars  into  the  boat.  They  do  not  need  to  row  because  there  i 
a good  wind  to  fill  the  sail  and  send  the  boat  on  its  way. 


BEFORE  YOU  BEGIN  THE  STORIES: 


j The  people  in  these  stories  lived  in  Egypt  long,  long  ago. 
Egypt  is  one  of  the  oldest  countries  that  we  know  anything 
about.  It  was  an  old  country  even  long  before  the  people 
in  these  stories  lived. 

! Some  of  the  people  in  the  stories  were  farmers.  Some 
were  traders.  Some  were  makers  of  many  things  such  as 
I [jewelry,  furniture,  fine  clothes,  painted  dishes,  great 
statues,  and  many,  many  other  things  that  are  interesting 
to  us.  Some  were  rich,  but  many  were  poor. 

The  Egyptians  you  will  learn  about  in  these  stories  had 
1 darker  skins  than  most  of  us.  In  their  pictures  they  were 
[painted  a reddish  brown.  Their  eyes  were  brown,  and  their 
hair,  when  they  had  any,  was  also  dark.  Most  of  the 
Egyptians  cut  off  their  hair  and  wore  black  wigs. 

Egyptian  names  seem  queer  to  us  because  we  have  never 
heard  them.  Yet  the  Egyptians  liked  to  have  their  names 
[spoken  correctly,  just  as  we  do.  Here  is  a list  of  the  names 
of  the  people  and  places  in  the  order  in  which  they  come  in 


the  story : 

Uhem 

(Q'hem)  is  a poor  farmer. 

Henut 

(he'nftt)  is  his  wife. 

Beket 

(be'ket)  is  their  only  daughter. 

■ Meya 

(ma'ya)  \ 

Ani 

(a'ni)  > are  their  three  sons. 

Kent 

(kern)  ) 

Thar  a 

(tha'ra)  "j 

Khenu 

(ke'nQ)  > are  three  other  farmers. 

Khay 

(kal  ) 
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BEFORE  YOU  BEGIN  THE  STORIES 


Weret 

(wa'ret)  is  a farmer’s  wife. 

Henofer 

(he-n5'fer)  is  her  daughter. 

Ramose 

(ra-mo'se)  is  a tax  collector  whom  none  of  the* 

farmers  like. 

Hori 

(h5'ri)  is  his  helper.  The  farmers  do  not  like  him, 

either. 

Egypt 

(e'jipt)  is  the  country  in  which  they  live. 

Nile 

(nil)  is  the  big  river.  The  map  on  page  ten  will 

tell  you  how  to  find  Egypt  and  the  Nile  River. 

Mediterranean 

(med'i-te-ra'ne-an)  is  the  big  sea  north  of  Egypt. 

This  first  list  includes  the  names  of  all  the  people  and] 
places  that  you  will  learn  about  until  Ani  leaves  the  farm 
to  become  a boatman.  Then  you  will  meet  and  hear  about 
the  following  people  and  places : 

Karu 

(ka'ru)  is  Ani’s  uncle. 

Khamtir 

(kam'tir)  is  the  captain  of  the  boat. 

Penamon 

(pen-a'men)  just  passes  by  in  a gay  little  boat. 

Iramon 

(lr-a'men)  owns  the  house  which  Ani  visits. 

Meri 

(me'ri)  is  a dishonest  paymaster. 

Thebes 

(thebs)  is  a large  city  in  Egypt. 

Syria 

(syr'i-a)  is  a country  from  which  many  traders  come. 

This  second  list  contains  all  the  names  in  the  stories  until 

you  come  to  the  story  about  the  procession  and  the  temple. 
Then  you  will  want  to  be  able  to  pronounce  the  following: 

Harmose 

(har-mo'se)  is  a gardener. 

Amon 

(a'men)  \ 

Re 

(ra)  r are  just  four  of  the  many  gods  that  most 

Thoth 

(thoth)  ( Egyptians  believed  in. 

Hathor 

(ha'thor)/ 

Addu 

(ad'dn)  is  taking  linen  to  Syria  to  sell. 

Khufu 

(ku'fu)  was  the  pharaoh  who  built  the  largest 

pyramid. 

Tut-ankh-amon 

(toot'ank-a'men)  was  the  pharaoh  whose  treasures 

have  recently  been  found. 

BEFORE  YOU  BEGIN  THE  STORIES 
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Nubia 

Crete 

Coptos 


(na'bi-a)  is  a land  south  of  Egypt. 

(erst)  is  an  island  in  the  far  north. 

(kop'tos)  is  a town  from  which  traders  go  to  the 
Red  Sea. 

(punt)  is  a land  to  which  they  sail  on  the  Red  Sea. 
(tan 'is)  is  a city  at  the  end  of  the  Nile  River, 
(bab'^-lon)  is  a great  city  on  a river  that  seems  to 


Punt 

Tanis 

Babylon 


run  the  wrong  way. 


To  the  teacher:  This  is  a practice  lesson  on  the  use  of 
simple  diacritical  marks.  It  should  also  aid  the  pupils  to 
pronounce  the  proper  names  correctly. 

The  spellings  of  the  more  important  names  follows  that 
used  in  the  Cambridge  Ancient  History.  They  are  rather 
generally  accepted  in  recent  English  and  American  works. 
The  less  important  personal  names  are  drawn  from  Breasted’s 
Ancient  Records. 

The  divisions  in  the  list  correspond  to  the  divisions  of  the 
material  for  the  reading  tests. 


Map  x.  The  people  in  these  stories  lived  in  Egypt  more  than  three  thousand 
years  ago.  Egypt  is  a country  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 

A dotted  line  has  been  drawn  around  Egypt  on  the  map.  Find  it. 

The  people  in  the  stories  lived  near  the  Nile  River.  The  Nile  is  very  long 
It  begins  in  the  mountains  and  lakes  that  are  far  south  of  Egypt.  It  runs  down  | 
hill  to  the  north  for  many,  many  miles.  It  runs  north  through  Egypt  to  the  sea 

One  arrow  points  to  the  Nile  River.  Another  arrow  points  to  the  mountains  ’ 
in  which  the  Nile  River  begins.  Find  the  Nile  River  and  the  mountains. 

There  are  many  mountains  in  Africa.  Not  all  of  them  have  been  drawn  on  this 
map.  The  mountains  on  this  map  are  just  those  which  belong  in  the  story. 

Remember  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  live  all  along  the  Nile.  They  lived  ir 
Egypt.  Egypt,  to  them,  was  just  the  country  along  the  northern  part  of  the  | 
river.  It  was  the  part  that  is  inside  the  dotted  line  we  have  drawn  on  the  map 
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A DAY  IN  THE  FIELDS 

“Pound  a little  harder,  Ani,”  said  Uhem  to  his 
son.  “Pound  a little  harder!  Break  those  lumps 
of  earth  smaller!  How  can  the  seeds  grow  if  you 
leave  the  lumps  so  big?  Pound  harder!” 

Uhem  went  on  across  the  little  field  in  which 
his  sons  were  working. 

“Hoe  a little  faster,  Meya!”  he  called  to  his 
eldest  son.  “You  are  almost  a man  now,  so  work 
as  men  work.  Hoe  a little  faster ! I will  be  back 
soon  with  the  seed  to  plant.” 

Ani  and  Meya  worked  away  busily.  Uhem  was 
a farmer  who  lived  in  Egypt  long,  long  ago.  Ani 
and  Meya  were  two  of  his  sons.  There  were 
thousands  of  boys  like  them  who  were  helping  to 
grow  enough  food  to  feed  the  people  of  their 
country. 

The  boys  stooped  over  their  work.  Meya  dug 
with  a wooden  hoe.  Ani  pounded  with  a large 
wooden  hammer,  called  a mallet.  With  his 
wooden  hoe  Meya  loosened  big  lumps  of  earth  and 
turned  them  over.  Ani  pounded  the  lumps  with 
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his  mallet  until  they  were  broken  into  pieces,  and 
were  small  and  fine.  Sometimes  the  two  boys 


Fig.  i.  Thousands  of  years  ago,  an  Egyptian  drew  and  colored  this 
picture  of  farmers  at  work.  The  boy  at  the  right  is  using  a hoe  to  loosen 
the  earth.  The  other  boy  has  a wooden  mallet.  He  is  pounding  the 
lumps  of  earth  to  pieces.  The  man  is  scattering  seed  from  his  little 
basket. 

The  tree  in  the  picture  is  not  meant  to  be  floating  up  in  the  air.  It 
is  meant  to  be  far  off  across  the  field.  That  is  why  it  looks  so  small. 

stopped  a moment  to  rest  and  to  straighten  their 
tired  backs. 

They  looked  out  over  the  fields,  which  were 
almost  as  flat  as  the  top  of  a table.  Everywhere 
there  were  men  and  boys,  hoeing  and  pounding 
the  earth.  . Far,  far  across  the  fields  they  could 
just  see  a line  of  palm  trees  that  grew  near  the 
Nile  River.  The  rich  land  which  the  farmers 
were  working  did  not  make  a very  wide  strip. 
The  Nile  River  flows  all  through  Egypt  from  one 
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end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  All  the  fertile 
lands  of  Egypt  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
The  river  has  made  Egypt  what  it  is.  1 

“The  Nile  has  been  good  to  us  this  year,”  said 
Meya.  “All  the  ditches  are  full  of  water.  The 
Nile  will  give  us  good  crops.” 

Why  did  Meya  say  the  Nile  was  good  to  the 
people? 

JThis  is  why: 

The  Nile  is  the  only  river  Egypt  has,  but  it  is 
a very  long  river.  It  enters  Egypt  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  country,  and  flows  downhill,  emptying 
into  the  sea  at  the  northern  end.  All  the  water 
that  the  farmers  need  for  their  fields  comes  from 
this  one  long  river.  There  isn’t  enough  rain  in 
Egypt  to  make  plants  grow.  Once  in  a while 
there  may  be  a little  shower,  but  in  all  their  lives 
Ani  and  Meya  had  never  seen  a hard  rainstorm. 

Since  there  is  almost  no  rain  in  Egypt,  Egypt 
does  not  give  any  water  to  the  Nile  River.  All 
the  water  in  the  big  stream  comes  from  the  high 
mountains  where  the  Nile  begins. 

It  rains  a great  deal  in  those  mountains.  The 
water  dashes  down  the  mountain  sides.  It  cuts 
away  bits  of  rock  here,  and  scoops  out  handfuls 
of  sand  there.  The  farther  the  water  goes,  the 
muddier  it  gets.  Little  brooks  of  muddy  water 
run  together  and  form  big  brooks.  Big  brooks 
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flow  into  each  other  and  make  muddy  rivers.  The 
muddy  rivers  join  other  rivers  until,  at  last,  they 
have  all  run  together  and  formed  the  Nile  River. 
The  Nile  is  the  big  river  that  flows  north  to  the 
sea  through  Egypt.  It  has  cut  itself  a deep  path- 
way, or  bed,  down  to  the  sea. 

Now,  although  it  rains  almost  all  the  year  round 
in  those  mountains  where  the  Nile  begins,  there 
is  much  more  rain  there  during  the  summer  than 
during  other  times  of  the  year.  This  means  that 
all  the  little  streams  in  the  mountains  are  bigger 
than  usual  in  the  summer  time.  They  bring  more 
mud  and  water  than  usual  down  the  mountain 
sides.  Where  there  are  no  big  lakes  to  hold  the 
water  back  for  a while,  all  this  extra  water  from 
the  summer  rains  goes  flowing  swiftly  on  into  the 
Nile  River.  So  much  extra  water  comes  into  the 
Nile  that  it  fills  the  bed  of  the  big  river  fuller  and  II 
fuller.  The  river  grows  wider  and  wider.  The  II 
water  rises  higher  and  higher  against  the  banks  II 
of  the  river.  At  last  there  is  more  water  than  the  II 
river  banks  can  hold.  The  water  spills  over  thell 
banks  of  the  river,  and  runs  out  over  the  country.  El 
Then  we  say  that  there  is  a flood.  The  Nile  has  II 
flooded  the  country.  The  Nile  River  floods  Egypt  III 
this  way  every  year  toward  the  end  of  the  summer,  n 1 

But  the  water  that  floods  the  land  is  veryBl 
muddy.  The  warm  air  dries  up  some  of  the  water!  ( 
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and  the  dry  earth  soaks  up  most  of  the  rest.  The 
mud  from  all  this  water  is  left  behind  on  the  top 
of  the  ground.  It  is  useful  mud,  for  it  helps  to 
make  the  land  very  fertile,  and  fertile  land  helps 
to  make  the  plants  grow  well. 

For  thousands  and  thousands  of  years,  muddy 
: water  from  the  Nile  River  has  flooded  Egypt  each 
i summer.  Each  flood  has  left  a thin  layer  of  mud 
j behind.  The  thin  layers  have  piled  one  on  top 
1 of  the  other  until  they  have  made  a very  thick 
layer  of  rich  earth.  This  earth  in  Egypt  is  some 
of  the  best  farm  land  in  all  the  world.  The  Nile 
River  has  brought  it  all  down  from  the  mountains 
and  has  dropped  it  in  Egypt,  so  we  sometimes  say 
that  Egypt  is  the  “Gift  of  the  Nile.” 

Once  upon  a time  the  flood  water  from  the  Nile 
ran  over  the  country  just  any  way  it  happened  to 
go.  It  rushed  out  over  the  land  in  all  directions. 
It  spoiled  good  farm  lands  by  cutting  the  rich 
earth  and  carrying  it  away.  In  some  places  there 
> | was  too  much  water,  so  that  some  of  the  fields 
e 'were  too  wet.  In  other  places  there  wasn’t  enough 
wa/ter,  so  that  other  fields  were  too  dry.  This  was 
long,  long  ago,  long  before  the  days  of  our  story. 
)t  A long  time  before  Uhem  lived,  the  Egyptians 
r had  learned  to  make  the  flood  water  of  the  Nile 
River  go  the  way  they  wanted  it  to  go.  They  had 
dug  big  ditches  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  out 
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across  the  fields.  Then  they  had  made  little 
ditches  which  branched  off  from  the  big  ditches 
and  led  to  every  part  of  the  fields.  Now,  when  it 
was  time  for  the  Nile  to  flood,  or  overflow  its 
banks,  the  farmers  made  the  extra  water  run  into 
the  ditches  instead  of  out  over  all  the  land.  It 


Fig.  2.  This  is  a better  picture  of  a wooden  hoe 
such  as  the  one  Meya  used  in  loosening  the  earth, 
long  ago. 


ran  in  the  ditches  across  the  farm  lands  to  the 
fields  where  the  farmers  needed  the  water  to 
make  the  plants  grow. 

All  the  water  that  the  farmers  used  came  from 
the  Nile.  After  the  Nile  had  filled  the  big  ditches, 
the  farmers  let  the  water  flow  through  the  little 
ditches  out  over  their  tiny  fields.  They  let  the 
water  stand  on  the  ground  until  it  soaked  in. 
Then  the  fields  became  wet  and  muddy. 

Yet  even  boys,  like  Ani  and  Meya,  knew  that 
there  must  be  the  right  amount  of  water  in  the 
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flood  each  year  if  crops  were  to  be  good  and  the 
farmers  happy. 

If  the  flood  was  too  big,  too  much  water  poured 
1 pto  the  ditches.  As  it  rushed  along  it  cut  through 
the  sides  of  the  ditches.  It  made  new  pathways 
for  itself  through  the  fields  until  the  little  farms 
were  all  cut  to  pieces.  Sometimes  the  waters  even 
'washed  away  roads  and  houses. 

Yet  it  was  even  worse  if  the  flood  brought  too 
little  water.  Then  there  wasn’t  enough  to  fill  all 
the  ditches.  Some  of  the  land  was  too  dry  to 
grow  good  crops.  Some  of  the  farmers  starved. 

“The  Nile  was  good  to  us  this  year,”  repeated 
IMeya.  “It  has  brought  more  good  mud  to  the 
field.  There  is  neither  too  much  water  nor  too 
little  water.  There  will  be  a big  harvest.” 

Ani  and  Meya  went  back  to  their  work.  The 
land  had  been  flooded  only  a short  time  before, 
but  the  hot  sun  had  already  dried  the  muddy 
ground  until  it  was  hard  on  top.  Meya  was  hoeing 
up  the  lumps  of  earth  and  turning  them  over. 
Ani  was  pounding  them  into  little  bits.  Seeds 
grow  best  in  earth  that  is  soft  and  fine,  not  hard 
and  lumpy. 

The  two  brothers  found  hoeing  and  pounding 
hard  work.  It  had  to  be  done  every  year  when 
the  top  of  the  ground  became  hard  and  dry.  All 
up  and  down  Egypt  men  and  boys  were  doing  the 
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same  kind  of  work,  for  most  of  the  people  in 
Egypt  were  farmers. 

“If  the  harvest  is  good  this  year,”  said  Ani 
“and  if  the  grain  grows  tall  and  thick,  perhap 
next  year  Father  will  be  able  to  get  oxen  and  i 
plow.  Don’t  you  think  he  might,  Meya!  Thara 
in  the  field  over  there,  doesn’t  have  to  work  nearly 
so  hard  as  we  do.  He  has  a plow.  Plowing  is 
much  faster  and  easier  work  than  hoeing.  I wish 
we  had  a plow.” 

Thara  was  the  man  who  worked  in  the  next 
field.  The  boys  could  see  him  bending  down  ovei 
his  wooden  plow.  Two  oxen,  one  spotted  and  one 
red,  were  dragging  the  plow  across  the  field.  The 
wooden  blade  of  the  plow  was  turning  up  lumps 
of  earth  much  faster  than  Meya  was. 

“See  how  much  faster  Thara  goes,”  said  Ani 
“His  field  is  larger  than  ours,  and  yet  he  always 
finishes  planting  long  before  we  do.  I wish  we 
had  a plow.” 

“Well,  wishing  won’t  bring  us  one,”  said  Meya 
“Most  farmers  get  along  without  plows.  But  i 
the  seed  is  good,  and  if  we  get  this  ground  sof' 
and  fine,  and  if  we  can  get  enough  water  to  keef 
the  grain  growing,  we  may  be  able  to  grow  enougl 
grain  to  trade  for  a plow.  You  see,  it  all  depend: 
on  if’s.  But  if  we  are  going  to  have  this  bit  o: 
ground  ready  for  planting  by  the  time  Father  get: 
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back  with  the  seed,  we’d  better  be  working  a little 
faster.” 

The  boys  worked  on  steadily.  The  sun  was 
hot,  but  they  were  used  to  it.  When  Uhem  came 


Fig.  3.  See  how  the  blade  of  the  plow  is  turning  up  a big  lump  of 
earth.  A man  who  had  a plow  and  a pair  of  oxen  to  pull  it,  could  work 
much  faster  than  a man  who  had  to  hoe  up  the  earth  by  hand. 

A plow  like  this  was  made  all  of  wood.  It  was  not  so  strong  or  so 
! sharp  as  the  plows  made  of  iron  that  farmers  of  today  use. 

back  with  his  basket  of  seed,  part  of  the  field  was 
ready  to  be  planted.  The  soil  was  soft  and  fine. 

“This  is  well  done,”  said  Uhem  as  he  looked  at 
the  soft,  dark  earth.  He  dipped  his  hand  into  his 
basket,  took  out  a handful  of  seed,  and  scattered 
it  over  the  ground.  Then  the  boys  tramped  the 
seed  into  the  soft  earth. 

c Uhem  was  planting  barley.  Barley  is  a grain 
that  grows  well  in  Egypt.  Barley  was  cheaper 
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than  wheat,  so  most  of  the  Egyptians  ate  barley  ; 
bread,  instead  of  wheat  bread  as  we  do. 

“Are  you  going  to  plant  the  whole  field  with 
barley  this  year?”  asked  Meya. 

“No,”  answered  Uhem.  “I  am  going  to  plant 
some  wheat,  too.  If  the  wheat  grows  well,  I shall 
trade  it  for  oil  and  honey  and  other  things  your 
mother  needs.” 

“Will  there  be  enough  to  get  an  ox  and  a plow, 
too?”  asked  Ani. 

“I  am  afraid  not  this  year,”  Uhem  replied. 
“We’ll  see,  though,  when  the  wheat  is  ripe  and 
harvested.” 

“Will  you  plant  any  flax  this  year?  ” asked  Meya. 
“Thara,  over  there,  says  he  is  going  to  plant  a 
big  field  of  flax.” 

Flax  is  a tall,  slender  plant  with  strong  fibers 
running  up  and  down  its  stalk.  The  fibers  are 
like  threads.  They  are  used  to  make  linen  thread. 
The  clothes  that  the  Egyptians  wore  were  made 
of  cloth  that  had  been  woven  from  linen  thread. 
Many  people  in  Egypt  raised  flax  for  thread.  I ; 
Some  of  the  people  raised  it  for  the  oil  that  could 
be  pressed  out  of  the  ripe  flax  seeds.  1 

“I  am  not  going  to  plant  flax  this  year,”  said 
Uhem.  “I  will  give  some  of  my  barley  to  Thara 
when  it  is  ripe.  In  return  he  will  give  me  some 
of  his  flax.” 
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“There,”  he  declared,  as  he  scattered  the  last 
grain  of  barley  from  his  basket,  “that  will  do  for 


Fig.  4.  Here  is  an  Egyptian’s  lunch.  The  man  is  drinking  from 
I a goat-skin  water  bag  hanging  in  a tree.  The  tall  jar  of  beer  has  a round 
bottom,  so  it  is  set  in  a basket-work  ring  to  keep  it  from  rolling  over. 

] Next  to  the  jar  is  a bowl  with  two  round  loaves  of  barley  bread,  a radish, 
and  a bunch  of  green  onions. 

The  basket  has  seed  in  it.  It  seems  to  be  floating  up  on  the  air,  but 
it  is  meant  to  be  standing  behind  the  bowl  of  food.  Of  course,  the  jar 
I of  beer  isn’t  really  intended  to  be  half  as  high  as  the  tree. 

this  morning.  Now  it  is  time  for  our  lunch  and 
for  rest.” 

^’Uhem  and  his  sons  started  across  the  fields 
together.  Other  men  and  boys  joined  them. 
They  all  had  lunch  together  under  a tree  that 
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grew  by  a ditch.  A water  bag,  made  from  the 
skin  of  a goat,  was  hanging  on  a branch  of  the 
tree.  The  water  was  cool.  Everyone  was  hot 
and  thirsty. 

Their  lunch  was  not  much  like  our  lunches. 
There  were  several  bowls  filled  with  round  loaves 
of  barley  bread.  There  were  bunches  of  radishes 
and  green  onions.  There  was  also  a jar  of  beer. 
The  farmers  enjoyed  their  meal,  for  it  was  what 
they  were  used  to  having  every  day. 

After  the  farmers  had  eaten  their  lunch,  some 
of  them  took  naps  in  the  sunshine.  The  younger 
boys  went  off  to  play  leapfrog.  A few  of  the  men 
chatted  together.  Most  of  their  talk  was  about 
farming,  about  the  Nile  River,  and  about  the 
good  harvest  they  hoped  to  have. 

This  might  not  be  interesting  to  us,  but  farming 
was  always  interesting  to  the  Egyptians.  Most 
of  the  people,  like  Uhem  and  his  sons,  were  poor 
farmers.  Everything  depended  on  the  flood  water 
and  the  farms.  If  the  barley  and  wheat  did  not 
grow  well,  the  crops  at  harvest  time  were  smaller 
than  usual.  When  the  crops  were  small,  some  of 
the  poor  people  starved.  When  the  crops  were 
big,  there  was  enough  to  eat,  and  everyone  was 

igppy- 

There  was  another  reason  why  Uhem,  Thara, 
Khenu,  and  all  the  other  farmers  should  talk  a 
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great  deal  about  their  little  fields.  None  of  them 
had  ever  gone  very  far  away  from  the  little  village 
in  which  they  lived.  They  could  not  afford  to  go 
on  visits  to  other  places.  They  were  too  poor. 

The  farmers  could  not  read  about  the  world 
outside  their  homes  as  we  do.  Few  Egyptians, 
either  rich  or  poor,  knew  much  about  far-away 
■countries.  There  weren’t  many  books  about  other 
people  and  places  to  read,  as  there  are  now.  Poor 
farmers  could  not  read  at  all.  Nor  could  Ani 
tread,  or  any  of  the  other  boys  playing  out  in  the 
sunshine.  There  were  no  schools  in  Egypt  for 
poor  children.  Farmers  could  not  afford  to  send 
their  children  to  the  temples,  where  the  priests 
{taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  those 
days,  temples  were  schools  as  well  as  churches. 

Once  in  a while,  however,  some  farmer  would 
travel  away  from  his  village.  If  he  came  back, 
for  years  and  years  afterwards  he  would  tell  the 
fetory  of  what  he  had  seen.  Uhem  was  talking 
about  a farmer  who  had  gone  on  a trip  many  years 
before. 

| “Yes,”  he  was  saying,  “old  Khay  went  all  the 
|way  to  the  big  city  of  Thebes.  Our  priests  were 
pending  gifts  to  the  great  temple  in  Thebes  that 
year.  Khay  told  us  all  about  it  when  he  came 
back  to  the  village.  But  now  old  Khay  is  dead. 
Who  will  tell  us  his  stories  now?” 
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“In  those  days,  Khay  was  a young  man.  He 
was  as  young  as  our  sons  are  now,”  said  Thara. 

“The  priests  chose  Khay  to  carry  a heavy  gift 
because  he  was  so  strong,”  added  Khenu. 

“It  was  a box  of  linen  that  he  carried,”  said 
Uhem. 

“The  linen  was  the  finest  that  the  village 
women  had  woven  for  many,  many  years,”  added 
another  farmer. 

“There  wasn’t  enough  water  that  year  for  the 
crops,”  continued  Thara.  “I  was  a boy  then,  but 
I remember  how  dry  the  fields  were.  The  sun 
and  winds  were  hot.  The  thirsty  plants  were 
dying.  Our  priests  said  that  if  we  sent  gifts  to 
the  great  gods  at  Thebes,  they  might  be  kinder.” 

“When  Khay  came  back  he  told  us  about  the 
city  of  Thebes,”  said  Uhem. 

“He  had  seen  the  temples  with  stories  painted 
on  their  walls,”  added  another. 

“And  he  saw  the  great  procession  when  the 
priests  carried  the  god  down  to  the  river  in  his 
boat,”  added  a third  man. 

“But  the  gifts  didn’t  do  any  good.  The  crops 
dried  up  before  they  were  ripe,”  said  Uhem. 

“Many  people  died  that  year  for  lack  of  food,” 
said  Thara.  “I  remember  that  Khay’s  father  and 
mother  both  died.  Not  only  old  people  died  that] 
year,  but  many  young  people  died  too.” 
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“But  Khay  didn’t  die,”  said  Uhem.  “Khay 
was  strong.  He  came  back  and  told  us  all  about 
his  trip.  Even  when  Khay  grew  old,  he  could  still 
tell  us  stories  about  the  trip.  And  now  old  Khay 
is  dead.  Who  will  tell  stories  to  us?  ” 

No  one  answered. 

Most  of  the  farmers  went  back  to  their  work 
in  the  fields.  But  Uhem  and  a few  others  left  their 
sons  to  work  alone  on  the  little  fields,  while  they 
went  back  to  the  village.  That  afternoon  they 
were  going  to  bury  old  Khay. 

Uhem  and  Thara  earned  old  Khay’s  body. 
Behind  them  marched  a little  crowd.  Most  of 
the  people  in  it  were  women. 

The  women  wept  and  cried  aloud.  Now  and 
then  they  stooped  down,  picked  up  handfuls  of 
dust  from  the  road,  and  threw  it  on  their  heads. 
They  beat  their  heads,  too.  That  was  the  custom 
at  Egyptian  funerals. 

The  little  party  of  people  went  along  the  road 
that  ran  westward  across  the  fiat  land.  This  road 
led  to  the  sandy  desert  where  the  Egyptians 
buried  their  dead.  The  desert  came  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  fields  that  were  farthest  away  from 
the  river. 

Uhem  and  Thara  led  the  mourners  westward 
for  an  hour  or  more,  until  they  came  to  the 
desert.  Some  of  the  men  who  had  brought  their 
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hoes  with  them,  dug  a deep  grave  in  the  sand. 
They  laid  the  body  of  old  Khay  in  the  grave. 
It  was  wrapped  in  straw  mats  that  the  old  man 
had  used  as  a bed. 

The  women  had  brought  gifts  to  put  into  the 
grave.  They  believed  that  the  spirit  of  old  Khay 
would  need  food  in  the  next  world.  There  was  a 
jar  of  barley  for  him.  There  was  also  a jar  of 
wheat,  not  a very  large  one,  but  the  largest  the 
poor  farmers  could  afford  to  give.  There  was  a 
jar  of  oil,  too,  for  Egyptians  used  oil  as  we  use 
butter.  The  lids  of  the  jars  were  fastened  down 
tight,  so  that  the  food  would  keep. 

The  people  were  all  anxious  to  make  old  Khay ’s 
spirit  happy.  This  was  partly  because  they  had 
all  loved  him.  It  was  also  because  they  thought 
that  if  his  spirit  were  unhappy,  it  would  bring 
some  disease  or  other  trouble  to  the  village. 

When  the  offerings  had  been  placed  beside  the 
body,  the  men  filled  the  grave  with  sand.  Then 
the  people  went  back  the  way  they  had  come. 
The  road  ran  along  a bank  that  was  a little  higher 
than  the  fields,  so  as  they  walked  they  could  see 
far  out  across  the  country.  Everywhere  they  saw 
men  and  boys  at  work  in  the  fields. 

One  by  one  the  farmers  stopped  off  at  their 
fields  to  work  until  evening.  The  women  went 
home  to  the  village  to  prepare  supper. 
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The  Egyptians  did  not  build  their  houses  out 
on  farms  as  our  farmers  do.  All  the  farmers  in 
one  neighborhood  lived  together  in  a little  village. 


Fig.  5.  The  houses  in  which  the  farmers  lived  probably  looked  some- 
what like  these.  There  were  many  houses  in  a village.  This  picture 
shows  six  of  them. 

The  streets  were  very  narrow.  If  you  walked  along  a street,  you  would 
see  only  the  high,  solid  walls.  Each  wall  had  just  one  gateway.  The 
gateway  led  into  the  courtyard.  Back  of  the  courtyard  was  a little 
one-story  or  two-story  house. 

Uhem,  who  was  very  poor,  had  only  one  little  room  in  his  house.  Thara, 
who  lived  next  door,  had  a two-story  house.  On  hot  nights  his  family 
sometimes  climbed  the  steep  stairs  to  the  roof  and  slept  up  there,  trying 
to  get  cool. 

The  villages  were  quite  different  from  our  little 
towns.  The  streets  were  very  narrow.  There 
were  no  sidewalks  or  shade  trees.  There  were  no 
low  fences  around  the  yards.  Instead,  there  were 
solid  walls  higher  than  a man’s  head.  We  should 
call  the  yards  inside  these  walls  courtyards. 
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The  houses  and  the  walls  around  the  courtyards 
were  built  of  mud  instead  of  wood.  There  were 
not  many  trees  in  Egypt,  so  poor  people,  such 
as  Uhem  or  Thara,  could  not  afford  to  build 
wooden  houses.  They  used  mud,  the  cheapest 
kind  of  material  there  was. 

The  mud  was  sometimes  used  the  way  we  use 
cement  in  making  walls  and  low  solid  fences.  At 
other  times,  the  mud  was  shaped  into  bricks  and 
then  dried  in  the  sun.  Mud  bricks  made  good 
houses  because  it  never  rained  hard  in  Egypt. 
But  at  flood  time,  if  the  water  rose  too  high  and 
spread  into  the  villages,  the  mud  walls  sometimes 
softened  and  the  houses  fell  to  pieces. 

“You  are  just  in  time,”  said  Henut,  when  Uhem 
and  the  boys  came  through  the  gateway  into  the 
courtyard.  1 1 Kem  caught  two  fish  in  the  big  ditch 
this  afternoon.  We  shall  have  them  for  supper.” 

Henut  was  Uhem’s  wife.  Kem  was  his  youngest 
son.  Henut  and  Kem  were  squatting  on  the 
ground  in  the  courtyard.  Henut  was  cooking 
the  fish  over  a small  fire  that  was  burning  on  a 
flat  stone. 

When  Egyptians  were  at  home,  they  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  their  courtyards.  They  did 
most  of  their  work  in  the  courtyard.  Unless  the 
weather  was  unusually  cool,  they  ate  and  slept  in 
the  courtyard,  too. 
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“Ani,  bring  a piece  of  dung,”  Henut  called  to 
her  son.  “The  fire  is  almost  out.” 

In  Egypt,  where  there  is  so  little  wood,  most 
(of  the  people  burn  dry  dung.  Dung  is  the  manure 
of  animals.  In  our  country,  the  farmers  use 
^manure  to  spread  over  the  fields.  This  makes  the 
soil  richer  and  then  the  crops  grow  better.  In 
Egypt,  where  wood  is  so  scarce,  the  people  have 
learned  to  use  dry  dung  for  fires.  It  makes  a 
rather  smoky  sort  of  fire,  but  it  is  all  the  poor 
people  can  afford. 

Ani  dropped  his  wooden  mallet  in  a corner  of 
the  courtyard  and  brought  the  dry  dung  to  his 
(mother.  He  squatted  on  the  ground  beside  her. 
He  broke  the  dung  into  bits  and  fed  the  pieces 
to  the  little  fire.  Then  he  chased  away  the  flies 
;that  buzzed  around  the  fish.  He  chased  away  a 
| pair  of  geese,  too,  and  two  sheep  that  came 
trotting  up. 

j “Is  the  work  in  the  fields  going  well?”  asked 
(Henut,  as  Uhem  sat  down  beside  the  fire, 
j “Not  so  well,”  replied  Uhem.  “The  funeral 
| took  a long  time  this  afternoon.  We  did  not 
! finish  so  much  farm  work  as  I expected.  It  looks 
1 as  though  we  may  be  late  in  getting  all  the  seed 
planted.” 

Henut  looked  up  from  her  work  and  said : 
“Beket  and  I will  leave  our  work  and  help  you 
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in  the  fields  tomorrow.”  Beket  was  Uhem’s 
daughter.  The  women  and  girls  often  helped  in 
the  fields,  but  they  did  not  usually  hoe  or  pound 
the  earth. 

“No,”  said  Uhem.  “I’ll  take  Kem  along  to- 
morrow, and  see  what  he  can  do.” 

“Kem  is  very  young,”  said  Henut.  Kem  was 
her  youngest  son,  and  she  did  not  like  to  see  him 
doing  hard  work  in  the  fields. 

“Yes,  Kem  is  young,”  repeated  Uhem,  “but 
other  boys  as  young  as  he  are  helping  their  fathers. 
I’ll  take  him  with  us  tomorrow.” 

Nothing  more  was  said  about  it.  Kem  was 
small  and  not  very  strong,  but  in  Egypt  even  little 
children  helped  with  the  work. 

When  the  fish  were  done,  Henut  laid  them  on 
a round  platter.  Beket  brought  a bowl  of  barley 
bread  from  the  house,  and  Kem  brought  several 
bunches  of  green  onions.  Then  Henut  took  a jar 
of  honey  from  its  hiding  place.  The  honey  was 
a great  surprise. 

“I  got  it  from  Khenu’s  wife,”  she  said.  “I 
traded  some  of  the  wool  we  clipped  from  the  sheep 
last  month  for  the  jar  of  honey.” 

The  family  sat  together  around  the  smoky  little 
fire.  They  had  no  plates,  no  knives,  and  no  forks. 
Each  one  ate  with  his  fingers,  and  each  one  ate 
all  of  his  share.  There  was  nothing  left  over. 
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When  they  had  finished  there  were  no  dishes  to 
; wash. 

The  evening  was  warm.  When  the  supper  was 
1 over,  the  family  sat  together  in  the  courtyard, 

, talking  about  things  that  had  happened  during 
I the  day.  Uhem  told  about  the  fields,  about  the 
i planting,  and  about  the  chances  of  having  a big 
harvest.  Henut  told  about  old  Khay’s  funeral 
I and  about  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  which,  as  she 
said,  sometimes  came  back  to  trouble  the  living. 

1 Near  by  sat  the  geese  with  their  heads  back 
I and  their  eyes  shut.  The  sheep  had  stopped  trying 
to  nibble  bunches  of  vegetables  that  were  hanging 
on  the  wall.  Curled  up  on  the  ground  lay  the 
children,  all  fast  asleep.  Uhem  and  Henut  lay 
; down  on  their  straw  mats.  Soon  the  whole  family 
| was  asleep. 

Everything  was  quiet  except  Thara’s  oxen, 
(stamping  in  the  courtyard  next  door,  and  the 
[frogs,  croaking  in  the  ditches. 

! Stop  here.  Do  your  work  on  Map  1 in  your  map  folder 
; | before  you  start  the  next  story. 
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The  next  morning,  by  the  time  the  sun  was  well 
up  in  the  sky,  Uhem  and  his  three  sons  were  out 
in  the  field,  hard  at  work.  In  the  courtyard  Henut 
was  measuring  out  barley  from  a large  basket  into 
a smaller  one.  Beket  was  spreading  out  fresh 
dung  in  the  sunshine  to  dry.  Henut  called  to  her. 

“Beket,  the  barley  is  ready  to  grind,”  she  said. 

Grinding  barley  into  flour  was  one  of  the  tasks 
that  Egyptian  women  and  girls  had  to  do  almost 
every  day. 

Beket  poured  some  of  the  barley  on  a large, 
flat  stone  that  lay  in  the  courtyard.  She  crushed 
the  barley  with  another  flat  stone.  She  pounded 
and  rubbed  away,  grinding  the  barley  into  a flour 
that  was  fine  enough  to  be  made  into  bread.  Now 
and  then  she  stopped  to  scrape  the  flour  into  a 
bowl,  and  to  pour  more  barley  on  the  stone.  She 
worked  away  steadily,  so  as  to  have  enough  flour] 
for  the  day. 

In  the  meantime  Henut  had  gone  to  get  water. 
She  carried  the  big  water  jar  on  her  head,  steady-| 
ing  it  with  her  hand.  That  was  the  way  Egyptia: 
women  usually  carried  heavy  things. 
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Henut  drove  the  geese  and  the  sheep  ahead  of 
her,  so  that  they  also  might  get  a drink.  As  she 
passed  through  the  village  she  met  other  women 
I carrying  water  jars.  They  all  went  down  together 
to  a large  ditch  at  the  edge  of  the  fields.  They 
j found  other  women  already  there,  washing  clothes 
j in  the  water. 

Henut  stopped  and  chatted  for  a while.  Thara’s 
wife,  too,  came  down  to  the  ditch,  driving  her 
goats  before  her.  And  down  the  dusty  path  came 
■a  little  girl  with  a flock  of  geese.  She  stood  on 
the  bank  while  the  geese  were  diving  in  the  water 
iand  dressing  their  feathers. 

| The  women  walked  along  the  bank  of  the  ditch 
to  a place  where  the  water  was  not  quite  so  muddy. 
Henut  filled  her  heavy  jar,  swung  it  up  on  her 
head,  and  turned  back  to  the  village  with  her 
i geese  and  sheep  walking  on  ahead  of  her.  In  the 
'fields  she  could  see  the  men  and  boys  at  work. 
As  she  passed  through  the  village,  through  almost 
'every  gateway  she  could  see  girls  and  women 
! busily  grinding  the  day’s  barley  flour. 

Here  and  there  Henut  had  to  turn  aside  to  avoid 
-stepping  on  little  children  who  were  playing  in  the 
i sunshine.  They  were  happy,  brown-skinned  little 
babies  with  black  eyes  and  black  hair.  When  a 
: donkey  came  down  the  street  carrying  a load  of 
| newly-made  jars,  the  children  scampered  out  of 
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his  way.  The  geese  waddled  this  way  and  that 
across  the  road.  The  street  was  so  narrow  Henut 
and  the  sheep  had  to  squeeze  close  up  against 
the  wall  to  let  the  donkey  and  his  driver  pass  by. 

There  was  dust  everywhere,  as  there  always  is 
in  a land  where  there  is  so  little  rain.  There  were 
flies  everywhere,  too.  They  sunned  themselves 
on  the  courtyard  walls.  They  buzzed  over  piles 
of  vegetables.  They  crawled  over  the  children  as 
they  played. 

Henut  scarcely  noticed  the  dust  or  the  flies. 
She  was  used  to  both.  She  did  not  even  stop  to 
brush  them  away  from  the  face  of  a little  baby 
that  lay  in  the  sunshine,  crying.  There  were  so 
many  flies  that  if  she  had  driven  them  away  others 
would  have  come  as  soon  as  her  back  was  turned. 

No  one  in  Egypt  seemed  to  think  much  about 
the  flies  except  the  rich  people.  They  hired  men 
with  fans  to  wave  the  flies  away. 

By  the  time  Henut  reached  her  courtyard, 
Beket  had  finished  grinding  the  barley. 

“Spread  out  some  of  the  dry  clover  for  the 
animals,”  said  Henut.  “Then  build  a fire  in  the 
oven.” 

Henut  was  very  proud  of  her  oven.  Many  poor 
people  baked  their  bread  in  the  hot  ashes  of  an 
open  fire.  They  had  to  brush  the  cinders  away 
from  each  little  loaf  before  they  could  eat  it. 
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Henut’s  oven  was  like  a short,  round  chimney 
standing  on  the  ground.  It  was  bigger  around  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  and  was  about  three 
feet  high.  Like  most  other  things  in  Egypt,  the 
oven  was  built  of  mud.  The  fire  was  made  in  the 
j (oottom  of  the  oven.  The  smoke  and  flames  went 
out  through  the  top. 

Beket  gathered  up  an  armful  of  dry  straw  that 
| iay  on  the  ground  to  use  as  kindling.  There  were 
still  a few  hot  coals  in  the  oven  from  the  day 
before.  Beket  had  covered  them  with  ashes  to 
j keep  the  fire  from  going  out.  It  was  not  easy  to 
make  a new  fire,  for  there  were  no  matches  in 
those  days.  If  the  fire  had  gone  out,  Beket  would 
have  had  to  borrow  some  fire  from  one  of  the 
neighbors. 

She  tossed  the  kindling  into  the  oven,  and 
boaxed  it  into  a blaze.  Then  she  added  more 
atraw  and  bits  of  dry  dung.  Soon  the  fire  was 
burning  brightly.  It  smoked  a bit,  but  Beket  was 
Used  to  the  smoke.  She  put  on  more  dung,  and 
Icept  the  fire  going  until  the  oven  was  quite  hot 
On  the  outside. 

While  Beket  was  making  the  fire,  Henut  had 
mixed  the  barley  flour  with  water  and  a little 
honey,  until  she  had  a stiff  dough.  She  patted 
the  dough  into  small,  flat  cakes.  Then  she  stuck 
the  cakes  on  the  outside  of  the  hot  oven  to  bake. 
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The  barley-bread  cakes  were  scarcely  on  the 
oven  when  Weret,  one  of  the  women  who  lived 
near  by,  came  through  the  gateway.  Her  daughter, 
Henofer,  was  with  her.  ? Henut  and  Weret  were 
weaving  a piece  of  cloth  together,  for  Weret  had 
no  loom  of  her  own. 

Henut’s  loom  was  a very  simple  one.  It  was  a 
wooden  frame  on  which  the  cloth  was  woven. 
The  loom  stood  on  the  ground  out  in  the  court- 
yard. 

Weret  and  Henut  sat  down  on  the  ground,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  loom.  Back  and  forth,  back 
and  forth  went  the  crosswise  thread  from  one  to 
the  other.  They  were  weaving  it  over  and  under 
the  lengthwise  threads. 

Weaving  was  slow  work,  but  the  two  women 
enjoyed  it,  for  they  could  talk  as  they  worked. 
Sometimes  they  stopped  to  give  directions  to  the 
girls.  Beket  and  Henofer  were  also  busy.  They 
were  making  thread  which  their  mothers  would 
use  in  weaving  the  cloth. 

Henofer  sat  beside  a pile  of  flax.  The  flax 
stalks  had  been  soaked  in  warm  water  to  make 
them  soft.  Part  of  the  stalks  had  rotted  away 
The  rest  had  been  dried  in  the  hot  sunshine! 
Then  it  had  been  beaten  with  wooden  hammers  I 
until  the  fibers  were  loosened  from  the  rest  of  the  I 
stalk.  Henofer  was  picking  out  the  good  fibers  I 
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laying  them  together,  and  rolling  them  into  a sort 
I of  soft  yam.  She  had  finished  one  big  ball  of 
yam,  and  had  placed  it  in  a bowl  for  Beket  to 
I use.  The  rest  of  the  fibers  lay  in  a pile  in  front 
i of  her. 


Fig.  6.  The  loom  is  at  the  left.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  standing  up  on 
! i one  end,  but  it  is  really  meant  to  be  lying  fl^t  on  the  ground.  The  two 
women  have  already  woven  quite  a large  piece  of  cloth.  They  are  press- 
ing down  the  crosswise  threads  with  a long  rod,  to  make  the  cloth  strong. 
The  next  woman  is  cleaning  flax  fibers  and  twisting  them  into  a soft 
j : yam. 

The  spinner  stands  at  the  left.  A ball  of  the  soft  yarn  is  in  one  of  the 
bowls.  She  is  spinning  the  yarn  into  thread.  The  spindle  hangs  at 
I the  end  of  the  thread.  It  is  whirling  around  and  twisting  the  soft  yarn 

I into  strong  thread.  Some  df  the  finished  thread  is  wrapped  around  the 
stick  of  the  spindle,  below  the  round  stone. 

This  soft  yarn  was  not  strong  enough  to  use  in 
weaving  cloth.  It  had  to  be  twisted  until  it  was 
very  tight  and  strong.  That  was  Beket’s  part  of 

I the  work. 

Beket  moistened  some  of  the  yarn  which  Henofer 
had  made.  She  fastened  one  end  of  the  ball  to  a 

1 spindle.  Her  spindle  was  a wooden  stick  that  was 
stuck  through  a hole  in  a smooth,  round  stone. 
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Beket  held  up  a piece  of  the  yarn  so  that  the 
spindle  dangled  at  one  end.  She  started  the 
spindle  spinning.  Round  and  round  and  round  it 
went.  The  heavy  stone  made  it  spin  for  a long 
time.  The  longer  it  spun  round  and  round,  the  ( 
tighter  it  twisted  the  yarn.  By  and  by  the  yarn 
became  a smooth  thread,  strong  enough  to  use  in 
weaving  cloth. 

Whenever  JBeket  finished  spinning  one  length  of 
thread,  she  'wound  it  tightly  around  the  wooden 
stick  of  the  spindle.  Then  she  spun  another; 
length  of  yarn  into  thread. 

No  one  knows  who  first  thought  of  using  a stone 
to  help  twist  the  fibers  into  thread.  Many ' j 
thousands  of  years  ago  women  all  over  Egypt,  . 
and  in  many  other  lands,  were  spinning  that  way. 
Some  of  the  thread  and  cloth  which  they  made  1 ^ 
was  heavy  and  coarse,  but  some  of  it  was  almost 
as  fine  as  silk.  I . 


t 


t 
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HARVEST  TIME 

Many  weeks  had  passed  by.  The  grain  which 
Uhem  and  the  other  farmers  had  planted  had 
grown  tall.  The  weather  was  hotter.  There  was 
less  water  in  the  ditches  now  than  there  had  been 
at  planting  time.  Men  and  boys  had  to  lift  the 
water  out  of  the  big  ditches  with  buckets,  and 
pour  it  into  the  little  ditches  that  ran  out  among 
the  growing  plants. 

Ani  and  Meya  were  as  busy  as  ever.  The 
hoeing  and  pounding  was  done,  but  all  day  long 
there  were  buckets  of  water  to  be  lifted  and 
carried  to  the  little  ditches.  Yet  the  boys  were 
glad  that  there  was  water  to  be  lifted.  Some 
years,  when  water  was  scarce,  instead  of  growing, 
the  barley  and  wheat  dried  up. 

All  the  farmers  were  glad  that  there  was  water 
for  their  fields.  They  gave  thanks  to  the  god  of 
their  village  and  to  the  god  of  the  Nile  for  sending 
them  plenty  of  water. 

The  Egyptians  believed  that  there  were  many, 
many  gods.  Some  of  the  gods  were  unkind  to 
people.  Other  gods  were  good  to  them.  It  was 
the  good  god  of  the  Nile  River,  they  said,  who 
sent  the  water  for  the  fields. 
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Fig.  7.  This  is  a picture  of  a 
man  carring  water  to  his  field. 
Although  the  ground  in  Egypt 
dries  up  long  before  the  plants 
have  finished  growing,  some  of  the 
larger  ditches  still  have  water  in 
them. 


Men  and  boys  often  carry  water 
from  the  ditches  to  their  farms. 
They  dip  the  jars  into  the  water, 
and  slip  the  long  handles  over  the 
poles  in  order  to  carry  the  heavy 
jars  more  easily. 


Meya  and  Ani  sometimes  had 
to  spend  whole  days  getting  water 
from  the  ditches,  carrying  it  in 
jars  hung  from  their  shoulders 
and  pouring  it  on  the  plants 
growing  on  Uhem’s  fields. 


“If  the  god  of  the  Nile 
is  angry,  he  does  not  send 
us  a good  flood,”  said 
Uhem  to  Ani  one  day 
as  they  were  lifting  the 
buckets.  “Then  all  the 
plants  dry  up,  and  there 
is  no  barley  or  wheat  for 
the  farmers.” 

‘ ‘ Then  what  happens  ? ’ ’ 
asked  Ani,  although  he 
knew  the  answer. 

“Sometimes  we  starve. 
But  we  try  to  keep  the 
god  of  the  Nile  pleased 
with  us.  We  offer  him 
gifts  in  the  temple.  The 
priests  say  a prayer  just 
before  the  flood  time,  ask- 
ing him  to  send  water 
to  fill  the  ditches.” 

“We  give  gifts  to  the 
god  of  the  village,  too,” 
added  Meya.  1 1 He  makes 
the  plants  grow.  If  he 
should  become  angry,  all 
the  plants  would  wither 
and  die.” 
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After  many  weeks  came  the  harvest  time.  The 
grain  and  flax  were  ripe.  Now  the  farmers’  wives 
and  daughters  worked  in  the  fields,  too.  Men, 


Fig.  8.  This  is  a harvest  scene.  The  men  are  cutting  off  the  stalks 
of  grain  with  their  curved  sickles.  A little  girl  is  following  them.  She 
is  picking  up  heads  of  grain  that  have  fallen  on  the  ground,  and  is  putting 
them  into  her  little  basket. 

The  two  boys  have  tied  the  stalks  of  grain  into  bundles  and  are  packing 
them  into  a big  basket.  One  of  the  boys  has  jumped  up  into  the  air. 
As  he  comes  down,  his  stick  will  push  the  bundles  down  into  the  basket 
so  that  he  can  tie  them  in. 

The  women  are  pulling  up  flax  plants.  They  will  use  the  flax  fibers 
to  make  linen  thread  and  cloth. 

women,  and  children  helped  to  gather  in  the 
harvest. 

Some  of  the  men  cut  off  the  stalks  of  wheat 
and  barley  with  sharp  stone  sickles.  Others  tied 
the  stalks  into  bundles  and  packed  them  in  big 
baskets.  Donkeys  carried  the  baskets  across  the 
fields  to  the  village.  The  baskets  were  often  piled 
so  high  with  bundles  that  one  could  hardly  see 
the  donkeys. 

Nothing  was  wasted.  Sometimes  heads  of 
wheat  or  barley  broke  off  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
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Little  children,  like  Kem,  followed  the  men.  They 
picked  up  every  head  of  grain  that  had  fallen,  so 
that  not  a bit  of  food  would  be  wasted. 

In  some  fields  the  flax  crops  were  also  ready  to 
be  harvested.  The  women  and  girls  pulled  up  the 


Fig.  9.  This  is  a threshing  floor.  It  is  made  of  clay.  The  sides 
are  built  up  high  to  prevent  the  grain  from  spilling  off  over  the  edges. 

One  man  is  driving  the  oxen  round  and  round,  so  that  their  hoofs  will 
loosen  the  kernels  of  grain.  The  other  man  is  sweeping  the  stalks  of 
grain  into  the  path  of  the  oxen.  His  broom  is  made  of  two  branches 
of  a tree  fastened  to  the  end  of  a pole. 

slender  plants  by  the  roots,  tied  them  in  bundles, 
and  carried  them  home.  At  harvest  time  every- 
one in  the  village  helped. 

The  grain  we  eat  is  the  kernels  that  grow  to- 
gether in  a head  at  the  top  of  the  stalk.  Each 
kernel  is  covered  with  a thin,  dry  coat.  The 
kernels  have  to  be  separated  both  from  the  stalks 
and  from  their  coats  before  they  can  be  used  for 
food.  This  is  called  threshing  the  grain. 
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Egyptians  threshed  their  grain  on  threshing 
floors  at  the  edge  of  the  village.  A threshing 
floor  was  a smooth  platform  of  hard  mud  with 
sides  high  enough  to  prevent  the  grain  from 
rolling  off. 

Uhem  and  his  neighbor  Thara  threshed  their 
barley  together. 

The  bundles  of  barley  had  been  dumped  on  the 
edge  of  the  threshing  floor.  Uhem  loosened  them 
and  spread  the  barley  stalks  out  over  the  floor. 
Thara  had  gone  to  get  his  oxen.  He  led  the 
animals  onto  the  threshing  floor,  and  drove  them 
round  and  round.  As  the  animals  walked,  their 
hard  hoofs  tramped  on  the  stalks  of  grain  and 
broke  them  to  pieces.  The  kernels  of  barley 
were  loosened,  too,  and  fell  out  of  their  thin,  dry 
coats. 

As  Thara  drove  the  oxen  around,  he  sang  a 
song  something  like  this: 

Thresh  out  for  yourselves,  thresh  out  for  your- 
selves, 

Ye  oxen,  thresh  out  for  yourselves! 

Thresh  out  the  straw  for  yourselves  for  food, 

And  the  grain  for  your  masters. 

Give  yourselves  no  rest, 

It  is  indeed  cool  today. 

Uhem  threw  more  stalks  of  barley  on  the 
threshing  floor  beneath  the  hoofs  of  the  oxen. 
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When  some  of  the  broken  stalks  were  pushed  out 
of  the  way,  he  swept  them  back  under  the  feet 
of  the  animals. 

Round  and  round  went  the  oxen  until  all  the 
kernels  had  been  threshed  out.  There  was  a big 
pile  of  broken  straw,  dirt,  and  good  kernels  of 
barley,  all  mixed  together.  Uhem  sifted  out  some 
of  the  straw  with  a coarse  wooden  sieve,  but  the 
barley  was  still  far  from  clean. 

As  Thara  led  the  oxen  away,  Beket,  Henofer, 
and  other  girls  of  the  village  came  up.  They  had 
come  to  do  their  part  of  the  work.  Their  heads 
were  covered  with  pieces  of  cloth,  for  they  knew 
that  their  task  was  a dusty  one. 

Each  of  the  girls  carried  a pair  of  bent  boards, 
something  like  large  wooden  spoons. 

“Let  us  begin,”  said  Beket. 

Beket  stooped  over,  scooped  up  some  of  the 
mixture  with  her  boards,  and  tossed  it  up  into 
the  air.  A stiff  breeze  was  blowing.  It  blew 
away  the  dust  and  bits  of  straw,  for  they  were 
quite  light.  The  kernels  of  barley  were  heavy. 
They  did  not  blow  away,  but  dropped  back  to  the 
ground. 

“Let’s  all  work  together,”  Beket  suggested. 

The  girls  made  a sort  of  game  of  it.  They  all 
stooped  down  together,  and  scooped  up  the  mix- 
ture. Then  together  they  tossed  it  up  into  the 
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air.  Down  came  the  barley!  Away  flew  the  dust 
and  bits  of  broken  straw ! 

As  they  worked  the  pile  of  clean  grain  grew 
larger  and  larger.  Now  and  then  Henofer  brushed 


Fig.  io.  These  girls  are  cleaning  the  grain.  As  they  throw  it  into 
the  air,  the  dirt  and  bits  of  broken  straw  are  carried  away  in  the  breeze. 
The  heavy  kernels  of  grain  fall  back  into  the  pile. 


together  the  grain  that  was  left,  so  that  the  other 
girls  could  scoop  it  up  more  easily.  The  girls, 

! too,  sang  as  they  worked,  until  the  task  for  the 
! day  was  done.  They  would  be  working  for  many 
i afternoons,  for  the  crops  could  not  all  be  harvested 
on  one  day. 

! Everyone  was  happy.  There  was  more  barley 
and  wheat  than  there  had  been  for  many  years. 
The  beans  that  some  had  planted  were  also  ripe. 
There  was  clover  and  straw  enough  to  fatten  all 
the  animals. 

I 
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One  day  when  most  of  the  harvest  was  in,  Thara 
said,  “Tomorrow  we  will  take  offerings  to  the  god 
of  the  village.” 

“The  god  has  been  good  to  us.  He  has  sent  us 
a fine  harvest,”  said  the  other  farmers,  and  they 
arranged  for  the  festival. 

No  one  worked  in  the  fields  the  next  day,  for 
it  was  a holy-day.  We  should  call  it  a holiday. 
Instead  of  working,  the  people  formed  into  a 
procession  to  carry  thank-offerings  to  the  god  of 
the  village.  They  were  giving  thanks  to  him 
because  they  thought  he  had  made  their  crops 
grow  so  well. 

As  a gift  to  the  god,  Uhem  carried  a basket 
filled  with  the  first  barley  that  he  had  harvested. 
Thara  offered  a basket  of  his  best  wheat.  Khenu 
carried  a jar  of  fine  oil,  made  from  the  ripe  seeds 
of  lettuce  plants.  Weret  carried  a bundle  of  the 
first  flax  that  had  ripened.  Henut’s  thank-offering 
to  the  god  was  a pair  of  young  geese  that  had 
been  hatched  a few  weeks  before.  Other  people 
brought  loaves  of  fresh  bread,  jars  of  beer,  and 
pots  of  honey. 

The  priests  came  out  of  the  temple  to  meet  the 
procession.  They  led  the  people  of  the  village  into 
the  courtyard  of  the  temple. 

The  temple  was  bigger  and  finer  than  the  other 
houses  in  the  village.  Its  courtyard  was  much 
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larger  than  Uhem’s  courtyard.  Many  people 
could  stand  in  it  without  crowding. 

The  procession  stopped  in  the  courtyard.  The 
priests  took  the  thank-offerings  into  the  temple. 
A wooden  statue  of  the  god  stood  in  a tall  box  on 
the  altar.  The  priests  opened  the  doors  of  the 
box,  saying  a prayer  to  the  god.  They  placed  the 
offerings  on  the  altar.  They  said  more  prayers, 
thanking  the  god  for  the  good  harvest.  They 
asked  him  to  accept  the  offerings  that  the  people 
had  brought. 

Out  in  the  courtyard  the  villagers  sang  a sort 
of  prayer,  too.  Some  of  the  women  danced  a 
dance  that  they  thought  would  please  the  god. 
They  thanked  him  for  the  good  harvest.  They 
asked  him  to  send  them  good  harvests  every  year. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  people  all 
went  back  to  the  village  to  have  a good  time 
together.  Egyptians  did  not  stop  work  once  a 
week,  as  we  do  on  Sundays.  Their  rest  days  and 
play  days  were  usually  holy-days,  like  this  one.. 

Some  of  the  farmers  brought  their  bulls  and 
made  pairs  of  them  fight,  to  see  which  would  win. 
The  animals  dashed  at  each  other  with  their  heads 
down.  They  tried  to  stab  each  other  with  their 
horns.  The  farmers  did  not  let  the  bull  fights  go 
too  far,  for  none  of  them  could  afford  to  have  his 
bull  killed. 
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Some  of  the  older  boys  had  wrestling  matches. 
The  younger  ones  ran  races,  and  had  make-believe 
battles.  The  girls  played  games  of  ball  and  tag. 

Work  started  again  on  the  next  day.  It  went 
on  steadily  for  many  days,  until  the  harvest  was 
all  in.  Even  then  the  work  did  not  stop,  for 
the  fields  were  cleared  at  once  and  new  crops 
were  planted. 

This  time  Uhem  planted  durra,  another  kind  of 
grain.  He  also  planted  radishes,  onions,  cucum- 
bers, melons,  and  other  vegetables.  Thara  planted 
durra,  too,  so  that  his  family  would  have  grain 
enough  to  eat  all  through  the  year.  He,  too, 
planted  vegetables,  and  even  a little  patch  of  in- 
digo. Indigo  is  a plant  from  which  blue  dye  is 
made.  Thara  knew  he  could  trade  the  indigo  for 
honey,  beer,  oil,  and  other  things  that  he  needed. 
Uhem  did  not  plant  indigo  because  he  had  noth- 
ing to  trade  for  indigo  seed. 

As  soon  as  the  new  plants  sprouted  they  had  to 
be  watered.  Then  all  day  long  the  men  and  boys 
lifted  water  from  the  big  ditches.  A farmer’s 
work  was  never  done. 

One  hot  morning  the  farmers  saw  a group  of 
people  coming  along  the  road  toward  the  village. 
One  of  the  men  walked  as  if  he  were  in  charge  of 
the  others.  A servant  walked  behind  him,  waving 
a fan  to  make  a breeze  and  to  keep  the  flies  away. 
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"The  tax  this  year  is  one  hundred  bags,” 
declared  Ramose  again.  "Your  harvest  has  been 
very  good.  You  will  pay  one  hundred.” 

The  farmers  were  angry,  but  they  bowed.  They 
could  do  nothing  else.  They  didn’t  own  their 
! farms.  They  had  to  pay  whatever  the  tax 
I collector  asked.  If  they  refused,  they  knew  that 
j Ramose  would  order  his  slaves  to  beat  them  until 
they  did  obey. 

"I  will  leave  Hori  to  see  that  each  man  pays 
| his  share,”  said  Ramose.  "You,  Thara,  must  see 
1 that  the  tax  is  delivered  to  the  storehouse  before 
; the  next  full  moon.” 

That  was  all  there  was  to  be  said.  Ramose  set 
1 off  across  the  plain  to  the  next  village.  He  left 
Hori  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  a scribe  to  write 
, down  how  much  each  farmer  paid.  He  also  left 
four  of  the  slaves  to  beat  the  people  if  they 
I refused  to  give  the  grain. 

When  Ramose  was  gone  the  farmers  collected 
: around  Thara.  They  were  very,  very  angry. 

| "We  can’t  pay  one  hundred  bags  of  grain,”  said 
| one. 

"It  is  too  much,”  said  another. 

I "It  is  almost  twice  as  much  as  last  year,”  said 
a third. 

And  so  it  went  on,  until  Hori  ordered  them  to 
be  quiet. 
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“Ramose  said  one  hundred,”  said  Thara. 
“Talking  about  it  will  not  do  any  good.  Let  us 


Fig.  ii.  The  two  buildings  in  the  middle  are  storehouses,  such  as 
those  in  which  Ramose  stores  the  grain.  Men  climb  up  ladders  and 
pour  the  grain  in  through  the  doors  at  the  top.  There  are  also  little 
doors  near  the  bottom  through  which  the  grain  can  be  taken  out  as  it  is 
needed.  You  can’t  see  these  doors  because  the  wall  of  the  courtyard 
is  in  the  way. 

The  big  house  at  the  left  is  a rich  man’s  house.  It  is  several  stories 
high.  It  is  built  of  stone. 

The  building  behind  the  tree  is  probably  another  kind  of  storehouse. 

all  go  to  our  homes  so  that  when  Hori  comes 
around  we  will  all  have  our  shares  ready.” 

“ Yes,  ” added  Uhem.  ‘ 1 And  if  the  hundred  bags 
of  grain  aren’t  in  the  storehouse  by  next  full  moon, 
Ramose  will  make  us  pay  more,  as  a punishment.” 
The  farmers  went  back  to  their  homes.  Hori 
came  around,  protected  by  his  slaves.  He  de- 
manded grain  from  each  house.  He  often  took 
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more  than  his  share,  but  the  poor  people  did  not 
dare  stop  him.  Sometimes  he  took  fine  linen  that 
the  women  had  just  finished  weaving.  Sometimes 
he  let  his  slaves  take  loaves  of  bread  that  had  just 
been  baked,  and  jars  of  fresh  honey. 

The  people  hated  the  tax  collector,  but  they 
were  afraid  of  him,  too.  They  were  also  afraid  of 
the  slaves  with  their  long  sticks. 

That  night  as  Uhem’s  family  sat  around  the 
little  fire  they  were  not  very  happy. 

“ What  is  the  use  of  having  a big  harvest,  if  the 
tax  collector  takes  most  of  it?”  asked  Meya. 

No  one  answered. 

“ Whenever  there  is  a little  extra  grain,  or  a 
little  extra  linen,  or  a little  extra  honey,  the  tax 
collector  comes  around  and  takes  it.  Is  it  fair?” 
asked  Meya. 

Still  no  one  answered.  It  wasn’t  fair,  but  poor 
farmers  couldn’t  do  anything  about  it. 

“ Shall  we  be  able  to  get  an  ox  and  a plow  for 
next  year?”  asked  Ani,  after  a while. 

“No,”  said  Uhem.  “All  the  extra  wheat  that 
I have  been  saving,  and  all  the  extra  linen  that 
your  mother  has  woven,  have  gone  to  pay  the 
tax  collector.” 

“Can’t  we  even  have  a plow? ” asked  Ani,  hope- 
fully. “Meya  and  I might  pull  the  plow.  We 
could  do  it  almost  as  well  as  the  oxen.” 
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“No,”  said  Uhem.  “My  father  never  had  an 
ox  or  a plow.  His  father  befcjre  him  never  had 
an  ox  or  a plow.  I don’t  suppose  I shall  ever 
have  an  ox  or  a plow,  either.” 

And  he  never  did. 

Before  you  read  the  next  story,  do  your  work  on  Map  2 
in  your  map  folder.  When  that  is  done,  ask  your  teacher 
for  the  first  reading  test  on  Egypt. 
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Another  year  passed  by.  There  was  the  same 
round  of  work  to  be  done.  The  fields  were  flooded. 
The  land  was  plowed  or  hoed.  The  seeds  were 
sown.  The  crops  grew  and  were  harvested.  It 
seemed  that  Ani  and  his  brothers  would  be  doing 
the  same  tasks,  year  after  year,  all  their  lives. 
One  day,  however,  a visitor  came  who  changed 
everything  for  Ani.  That  visitor  was  Karu. 

Karu  was  a younger  brother  of  Uhem.  He  had 
left  the  village  years  before  to  become  a soldier 
in  the  army  of  the  pharaoh.  But  Karu  had  not 
liked  the  life  of  a soldier.  After  a time  he  had 
left  the  army.  Now  he  worked  on  a boat  that 
went  sailing  up  and  down  the  Nile  River. 

It  was  a number  of  years  since  Karu  had  last 
been  on  a visit  to  the  village.  The  neighbors 
came  in,  after  their  work  was  done,  to  listen  to 
the  stories  which  he  told  about  strange  things  he 
had  seen.  They  talked  together  until  long  after 
dark.  Even  after  the  others  had  gone  home, 
Uhem  and  Karu  sat  together,  talking  about 
farmers  and  boatmen. 

Uhem  was  worried  about  the  work  in  the  little 
fields. 
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“Kem  is  working  regularly  in  the  fields  now,” 
he  said.  “There  really  isn’t  enough  work  in  them 
to  keep  all  of  us  busy.  And  what  is  still  worse, 
we  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  grow  enough  to  feed 
all  of  us,  any  more.  Each  year  the  children  are 
growing  bigger,  and  it  takes  more  food  to  go  round. 
I don’t  know  what  I am  going  to  do.” 

“I  have  been  thinking  about  the  same  thing,” 
said  Karu.  “That  is  why  I came  to  visit  you 
today.  We  need  another  worker  on  our  boat. 
Khamtir,  the  captain  who  owns  the  boat,  said  so 
just  the  other  day.  I remembered  that  you  had 
three  sons,  and  that  they  were  growing  up.” 

“They  are  growing  up,  that  is  true,”  Uhem 
agreed.  “Look  at  Ani.  He  is  taller  than  Meya, 
already.” 

“Yes,”  said  Karu.  “I  told  Khamtir  that  I 
had  no  sons  of  my  own,  but  that  my  brother  had 
three  sons.  I asked  him  to  let  me  get  one  of 
them  to  do  the  extra  work  on  the  boat.” 

“Was  Khamtir  willing?”  asked  Uhem. 

“Yes,”  replied  Karu.  “At  least,  he  said  that 
I might  bring  one  of  the  boys  along  for  the  rest 
of  the  trip.  If  he  proves  to  be  a good  worker, 
and  quick  to  learn,  I am  sure  Khamtir  will  hire 
him.” 

“All  my  sons  are  good  workers,”  said  Uhem, 
proudly. 
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“ Our  boat  is  tied  up  at  a town  not  far  from  here, 


Fig.  12.  This  is  one  sort  of  boat  that  went  up  and  down  the  Nile  River. 
The  front  of  the  boat  is  at  the  left.  The  house  that  is  built  on  a boat 
I is  called  the  cabin.  Sometimes  there  were  more  goods  than  the  cabin 
i would  hold,  and  part  of  them  had  to  be  stored  on  the  roof  or  out  with  the 
rowers.  The  man  who  seems  to  be  falling  overboard  is  only  getting  a 
1 jar  of  water  to  drink. 

to  see  you  at  once.  Will  you  give  me  one  of  the 
boys  to  take  back  with  me?” 

“Of  course,”  said  Uhem.  “It  will  be  a fine 
; chance  for  one  of  them.  Which  one  will  you 
I take?” 

“Meya  is  your  eldest  son.  I suppose  you  will 

■ want  him  to  stay  here,”  said  Kara. 

“Meya  ought  to  stay,”  replied  Uhem.  “Some 
day,  when  I die,  he  will  have  my  field.” 
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‘ ‘ And  Kem  is  still  rather  young, ’ ’ Karu  remarked. 
“He  doesn’t  look  strong  enough  to  do  the  work 
on  the  boat.” 

“That  leaves  Ani.  Is  Ani  strong  enough  to  do 
a boatman’s  work?”  asked  Uhem. 

“Ani  is  very  strong,  for  a boy.  He  will  grow 
stronger  as  he  grows  older,”  answered  Karu. 

“Take  Ani,  then,”  said  Uhem.  “I  will  tell  him 
in  the  morning.” 

“We  will  have  to  start  soon  after  sunrise,  in 
order  to  get  back  to  the  boat  before  it  leaves,” 
declared  Karu. 

“We  are  always  up  early,”  said  Uhem.  Then 
the  two  men  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  Uhem  told  Ani  the  news 
Karu  had  brought.  Ani  was  sorry  enough  to 
leave  home,  but  still  he  was  glad  that  he  was  to 
have  a chance  to  see  more  of  the  world.  He  had 
often  thought  how  wonderful  it  would  be  to  see 
the  places  about  which  old  Khay  used  to  tell 
stories.  He  wanted  to  see  strange  people,  and  to 
visit  strange  places.  He  was  quite  willing  to  be 
a boatman. 

The  day  was  still  cool  when  Karu  and  Ani  left 
the  village.  But  it  grew  hot  as  they  walked  along 
the  road  that  led  to  the  town  by  the  river. 

“Have  you  ever  been  on  a boat?”  asked  Karu, 
as  they  went  along. 
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“No,”  answered  Ani . 

“Our  boat  is  big  for  a river  boat,”  said  Karu. 
“Just  now  we  are  taking  on  a load  of  wheat  to 
carry  to  Thebes.  The  tax  collectors  are  sending 
in  the  wheat  that  they  have  collected  from  the 
farmers.” 

1 Thebes  was  the  largest  city  in  Egypt.  It  was 
jalso  the  most  important  city  in  Egypt,  for  the 
pharaoh  and  his  court  lived  in  Thebes  most  of  the 
time.  By  his  “court”  we  mean  the  people  who 
| helped  the  pharaoh  to  rule  Egypt.  Some  of  them 
I were  friends  whom  the  pharaoh  liked  to  have 
living  near  him.  Some  were  officials  who  had 
i charge  of  the  storehouses.  These  men  took  care 
of  the  grain,  the  oil,  the  linen,  and  the  other 
things  that  the  tax  collectors  gathered  and  sent 
in.  Others  had  charge  of  the  gold  and  copper 
i that  were  sent  in  from  the  pharaoh’s  mines.  Still 
Mothers  belonged  to  the  army.  Some  were  judges. 
jSome  were  priests.  All  these  people,  together, 
made  up  the  pharaoh’s  court.  Most  of  them  lived 
jin  Thebes.  No  wonder  Ani  was  excited  at  the 
;idea  of  going  to  Thebes!  Any  Egyptian  boy 
(would  have  been. 

i Shortly  before  noon,  Karu  and  Ani  reached  the 
town  where  the  boat  was.  The  town  was  on  the 
bank  of  the  Nile.  There  were  many  big  store- 
houses in  the  town.  These  storehouses  were  filled 
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with  things  which  the  tax  collectors  had  gathered 
from  the  people  in  the  country  round  about,  and 
all  these  things  were  waiting  to  be  sent  to  Thebes. 

Whenever  anything  like  grain,  oil,  or  linen  had 
to  be  sent  from  one  part  of  Egypt  to  another  part 
far  away,  it  was  sent  by  boat.  The  Nile  River,  as 


Fig.  13.  This  is  a view  in  a storehouse.  An  official  is  in  charge. 
Slaves  are  bringing  the  goods  to  him.  The  large  jars  are  probably  full 
of  oil.  Two  rows  of  them  are  standing  side  by  side.  Next  to  them 
is  a stack  of  mats  and  two  piles  of  baskets.  The  men  are  bringing  in 
more  jars  and  more  mats.  One  of  the  jars  is  so  big  that  it  takes  two 
men  to  carry  it. 

The  man  who  seems  to  be  kneeling  above  the  official’s  head  is  really 
sitting  on  the  ground  beside  him.  He  is  writing  down  a list  of  the  things 
that  are  being  brought  to  the  storehouse. 

you  know,  runs  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other. 
It  is  much  easier  to  send  grain  on  a boat,  for  ex- 
ample, than  to  pack  it  on  donkeys  and  to  drive 
them  all  the  way  up  or  down  Egypt.  As  a result, 
the  roads  in  Egypt  usually  ran  to  the  river.  Goods 
were  carried  down  the  short  roads  to  towns  by  the 
river.  There  they  were  kept  in  storehouses  until 
boats  came  to  carry  them  to  the  places  where  they 
were  to  go. 
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Kara  and  Ani  walked  through  the  town  to  the 
river.  There  were  many  boats  tied  up  at  the 
river  bank.  Men  were  carrying  grain  and  jars  of 
oil  on  board  the  boats. 

, Kara’s  friends  saw  him  coming. 

“Welcome  back,  Kara,”  called  one  of  them. 

“We  almost  sailed  without  you,”  cried  another. 

I “If  you  had  been  a little  later  you  would  have 
found  us  gone,”  a third  boatman  said,  jokingly. 

I “Gone?  With  only  half  the  grain  on  board?” 
laughed  Kara.  “At  the  rate  you  are  working, 
you’ll  be  lucky  if  you  finish  loading  it  all  before 
sunset.” 

Kara  took  Ani  over  to  Khamtir,  the  owner  and 
bap  tain  of  the  boat. 

“Is  this  the  boy  you  said  you  would  bring  back 
with  you?”  asked  Khamtir,  as  he  looked  at  Ani. 

' “Yes,  this  is  the  boy,”  replied  Kara.  “This  is 
Ani,  the  son  of  my  brother  Uhem.  He  is  a strong 
boy.  He  will  learn  quickly.” 
i “Let  him  begin  now,  then,”  said  Khamtir. 

! Kara  and  Ani  joined  the  other  boatmen  and 
helped  them  carry  the  grain  on  board  the  boat. 
The  sacks  of  grain  were  heavy.  The  wooden 
plank  that  led  from  the  shore  to  the  boat  was 
harrow.  Ani  carried  each  sack  very  carefully,  for 
iear  he  might  step  off  the  plank  and  drop  the 
?rain  into  the  river.  He  was  anxious  to  do  the 
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work  well,  so  that  Khamtir  would  keep  him  on 
the  boat. 

The  men  loaded  the  grain  into  the  cabin  that 
was  built  on  the  boat.  When  the  cabin  was  full, 
they  stacked  sacks  on  top  of  it,  and  all  around  the 
sides  of  it. 

Just  as  the  boat  was  ready  to  leave,  a slave 
came  running  down  to  the  river  bank. 

“Wait,  Khamtir!”  he  shouted  to  the  captain. 
“What  is  the  matter  now?”  Khamtir  called. 
“You  are  to  take  along  a bull,  too,”  said  the 
slave,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  breath. 

“There  isn’t  room  for  a bull,”  said  Khamtir. 
“The  boat  is  full  of  grain.” 

“That  doesn’t  matter,”  said  the  slave.  “The 
bull  is  to  go  along.  He  is  tame.  You’ll  have  to 
put  him  on  somewhere.” 

“There  isn’t  room,”  repeated  Khamtir.  “Who 
wants  me  to  take  him?  ” 

“Iramon,  my  master,  has  sent  for  a bull,”  said 
the  slave.  “ A messenger  just  came.  The  bull  is 
a gift  that  Iramon  has  promised  to  the  great 
temple  in  Thebes.  There  is  a chest,  too.” 

A chest  is  a box  with  a cover. 

“What!  A chest,  too!  How  much  more  do 
you  expect  me  to  take  on  the  boat?”  Khamtir 
cried.  “Don’t  you  see  the  boat  is  loaded,  and 
ready  to  go?” 
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stretches  all  the  way  across  northern  Africa.  The 
deserts  are  great  stretches  of  sand  and  dry  rock 
where  almost  nothing  can  live.  Sometimes  the 
sandy  desert  extends  down  into  the  valley,  for  the 
wind  often  carries  the  sand  past  the  cliffs  and 
down  into  the  valley,  and  buries  the  fertile  fields 
that  are  farthest  from  the  river. 

In  some  places  the  banks  of  the  Nile  were  so 
high  that  Ani  could  not  see  over  them.  He  could 
see  only  the  rows  of  palm  trees  that  nodded  their 
heads  toward  the  river. 

In  the  evening  the  boat  reached  a little  village 
where  it  stopped  for  the  night.  Down  came  the 
big  sail.  The  boatmen  rowed  to  the  shore,  and 
tied  up  their  boat  for  the  night. 

The  supper  that  the  boatmen  ate  was  much  like 
the  supper  Ani  had  always  been  used  to.  There 
was  the  same  sort  of  bread,  the  same  vegetables, 
and  the  same  beer.  After  the  meal  was  over  the 
men  sat  around  and  talked  and  told  stories. 
They  asked  Ani  questions  about  the  village  from 
which  he  had  come.  They  told  him  about  things 
that  he  would  see  in  Thebes.  Some  of  them  made 
fun  of  him  because  he  knew  so  little.  But  most 
of  the  men  were  kind  to  him,  and  taught  him  a 
great  deal. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  boat  was  again  on 
its  way.  It  sailed  steadily  to  the  south  up  the 
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stream  toward  Thebes.  The  scenery  was  much 
the  same  as  that  they  had  passed  the  day  before. 
Sometimes  the  cliffs  came  quite  close  up  to  the 
river.  Sometimes  they  were  far  away  in  the 
distance.  Often  Ani  could  see  men  and  boys 
lifting  buckets  of  water  from  the  river  to  pour  out 
over  their  fields,  just  as  he  had  lifted  water  from 
the  big  ditches  near  his  village.  At  other  places, 
the  lands  along  the  Nile  were  marshy,  and  full  of 
birds  and  tall  water  plants. 

Sometimes  Khamtir’s  boat  met  other  boats 
rowing  down  the  stream  toward  the  north,  or  it 
passed  some  on  their  way  to  Thebes.  The  boats 
were  usually  carrying  cargoes  of  goods,  just  like 
that  on  which  Ani  was  working.  Once,  however, 
a very  gay  little  boat  came  along. 

The  little  boat  was  painted  in  bright  colors. 
Its  high  stern  was  carved  and  colored  like  a big 
water  lily.  The  blade  of  the  steering  oar  was 
painted  with  a bunch  of  flowers.  The  cabin  on 
this  boat  was  also  gayly  decorated. 

“Whose  boat  is  that?”  Ani  asked  the  boatman 
who  was  sitting  next  to  him. 

“I  think  that  it  is  Penamon’s  boat,”  the  man 
replied.  “I  have  seen  him  before,  for  he  lives 
near  my  village.  Penamon  is  very  wealthy.  He 
must  be  on  his  way  home,  for  his  home  is  in 
the  north.” 
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Penamon  was  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  cabin. 
He  was  enjoying  the  breeze  and  reading  from  a 
role  of  writing  that  he  held  in  his  lap.  Two  of 
his  children  were  playing  with  toys  near  him. 
They  stopped  for  a moment  to  wave  their  hands 
to  the  men  in  the  cargo  boat. 

A smaller  boat  followed  that  of  Penamon.  It 
was  a plain  little  boat,  yet  it  did  not  carry  a 
cargo  of  goods. 

“Penamon’s  servants  are  on  the  little  boat,” 
said  Karu.  ‘‘They  have  food  for  the  journey, 
j They  will  cook  it  as  they  go  along,  so  that  things 
will  be  ready  whenever  Penamon  asks  for  them.” 
i During  the  afternoon  they  met  another  little 
j boat,  moving  rapidly  along.  It  was  not  so  gay  as 
Penamon’s  boat,  but  it  went  much  faster.  It  had 
a great  many  rowers,  and  no  heavy  cargo.  There 
| seemed  to  be  only  one  passenger  on  board  it. 

| “That  is  an  official  from  the  court,”  said  Karu. 

I “He  is  in  a great  hurry.  See  how  fast  his  boat 
; goes!  He  must  be  on  an  important  errand.” 

The  Nile  River  was  the  only  great  roadway  up 
( and  down  Egypt.  Even  the  messengers  of  the 
1 pharaoh  went  as  far  as  they- could  in  swift  little 
boats  on  the  Nile. 

But  now  around  a bend  in  the  river  a stranger 
sight  was  coming  slowly  into  view.  There  were 
a dozen  rowboats,  close  together.  Behind  the 

1 
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rowboats  was  a flatboat,  much  larger  than  any 
boat  Ani  had  ever  seen. 

Khamtir  sailed  his  boat  out  of  the  way.  It 
was  well  that  he  did  so,  because  he  could  steer 
more  easily  than  the  big  boats  which  were  coming 
toward  him. 

'‘Why  are  all  the  boats  so  close  together?”  Ani 
asked  Karu. 

“Watch  and  see,”  answered  Karu. 

First  came  six  rowboats,  each  with  twenty 
rowers.  Behind  them  came  six  more  boats.  Each 
rowboat  was  tied  to  the  flatboat  by  a long,  strong 
rope.  The  rowboats  were  towing  the  flatboat 
down  the  river.  The  flatboat  was  loaded  with 
blocks  of  a dark  red  stone. 

“That  is  red  granite  from  up  the  Nile,”  said 
Karu.  “It  is  going  down  the  river  to  some  place 
where  a new  temple  is  being  built.  Sometimes  we 
see  flatboats  loaded  so  heavily  with  stone  that  it 
takes  twenty  or  thirty  rowboats  to  pull  them 
along.” 

“The  rock  quarries  from  which  the  stone  is  cut 
must  be  near  the  river,”  said  Ani.  “But  even 
then,  I don’t  see  how  they  drag  such  big  stones 
out  of  the  quarries  and  down  to  the  flatboats 
on  the  Nile.” 

“Some  of  the  best  stone  comes  from  quarries 
that  are  a long,  long  way  from  the  river,”  said 
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Karu.  “It  isn’t  easy  to  move  the  big  stones, 
even  for  short  distances.  They  are  placed  on 
sledges,  those  big  flat  sleds  that  slide  on  the  rocky 
ground.  Oxen  or  men  drag  the  loaded  sledges 
along.  Sometimes  the  load  is  so  heavy  that  a 
hundred  slaves  are  hitched  to  one  sledge,  to  pull 
it.  It  is  very  hard  work.  Many  slaves  die  in 
| the  quarries.” 

Early  the  next  afternoon  Khamtir’s  boat  reached 
| Thebes,  and  tied  up  at  the  wooden  landing  place. 

| An  official  from  the  pharaoh’s  storehouses  came 
! down  to  take  charge  of  the  wheat  that  Khamtir 
had  brought.  The  official  had  slaves  with  him, 
ready  to  carry  the  grain  up  to  the  storehouses, 
i There  were  other  boats  unloading  cargoes  of 
l grain,  jars  of  oil,  rolls  of  mats,  baskets  of  vege- 
j tables,  and  chests  of  linen.  Back  and  forth  went 
| the  boatmen,  carrying  the  goods  to  the  shore, 
j Off  went  gangs  of  slaves,  taking  the  goods  that 
belonged  to  the  pharaoh  to  his  storehouses. 

I Soon  after  Khamtir’s  boat  had  tied  up  at  the 
[ shore,  a messenger  from  Iramon,  followed  by  a 
' slave,  came  down  to  it.  He  had  come  to  ask  about 
the  chest  and  the  bull  which  Iramon  had  ordered 
j to  be  sent. 

| “The  chest  is  here,”  said  Khamtir.  “So  is  the 
bull.  Are  you  going  to  take  them  now?  They 
; are  much  in  the  way.” 
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“The  bull  is  to  go  to  a temple,”  explained  the 
messenger.  “The  slave  will  take  it  there.  The 
chest  is  to  go  to  Iramon’s  house  at  the  edge  of 
the  town.  Send  it  out  to  him.  Here  is  a neck- 
lace, a fine  one,  which  Iramon  has  sent  to  pay 
you.” 

Khamtir  took  the  necklace,  and  then  asked, 
“Who  is  to  take  the  chest?” 

“Send  a couple  of  your  men,”  replied  the 
messenger. 

“Who  is  to  pay  them?”  asked  Khamtir. 

“Iramon  will  see  that  they  are  paid,”  answered 
the  messenger.  “Hurry  now!  He  wants  the  box 
as  soon  as  possible.” 

“I  know  where  Iramon’s  house  is,”  said  Karu 
to  Khamtir.  “Let  Ani  and  me  take  the  chest. 
We  can  carry  it  easily  enough.” 

* 1 All  right , ’ ’ said  Khamtir.  ‘ ‘ And  when  you  get 
there  see  that  Iramon  pays  you.” 

Karu  and  Ani  set  off  through  the  town  with  the 
chest.  Ani  had  never  before  seen  such  crowds  of 
people.  The  streets  were  almost  as  narrow  as 
those  in  the  villages,  but  they  were  crowded  with 
people.  There  were  messengers  hurrying  along 
on  errands  for  their  masters.  There  were  men 
carrying  burdens  of  all  kinds.  There  were  women 
out  shopping. 

‘ ‘ Look , Karu ! ’ ’ exclaimed  Ani . “ Look ! There 
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is  a man  with  red  and  blue  clothes,  and  a beard! 
How  funny  he  looks!” 

'‘He  looks  funny  to  you  because  you  are  not 
used  to  seeing  people  like  him,”  said  Karu.  ‘‘He 


Fig.  14.  Here  is  a Syrian  trader  bringing  gifts  to  the  pharaoh.  His 
servant  is  dressed  almost  like  an  Egyptian,  though  his  short  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  tassels.  But  the  trader  himself  is  gaily  dressed.  His 
long-sleeved  shirt  and  the  band  on  his  hair  are  yellow.  The  loose  robe 
is  bright  red  and  blue,  with  a blue  and  white  border. 

is  a trader  from  Syria.  There  are  a great  many 
Syrian  traders  in  Egypt.” 

“See!  There  are  two  more  of  them  down  the 
street,”  said  Ani. 

“Take  care!”  cried  Karu.  “Watch  closely,  or 
we’ll  be  run  down!  Get  over  against  the  wall!” 
Both  right  and  left  people  were  scattering 
hurriedly  out  of  the  way. 
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A slave  came  running  down  the  street  along 
which  Ani  and  Karu  had  just  come.  As  he  ran  he 
was  shouting,  loudly,  “Make  way!  Make  way! 
Make  way  for  Iramon,  my  master!” 

Behind  him  came  a man  in  a two- wheeled 
chariot,  driving  a pair  of  black  horses.  The  horses 


Fig.  15.  Egyptians  did  not  ride  horseback.  They  drove  in  two- 
wheeled chariots.  Each  chariot  was  drawn  by  two  fine  horses.  In 
war-time,  wealthy  men  drove  into  battle  in  chariots  like  this  one. 


seemed  half  wild.  A child  darted  across  the  street 
in  front  of  them,  and  they  shied,  prancing  this 
way  and  that. 

“That  is  Iramon,  to  whose  house  we  are  going  ” 
said  Karu.  1 ‘ W atch  him.  ’ ’ 

Iramon  was  holding  the  reins  firmly.  He  pulled 
on  them  steadily  until  the  horses  quieted  down. 
He  coaxed  the  horses  back  into  the  middle  of  the 
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street.  Then,  with  a touch  of  his  whip,  he  again 
started  them  ahead  down  the  street  and  disappeared 
around  a comer. 

Karu  followed  and  turned  at  the  same  corner 
[into  a smaller  street  that  led  out  to  the  edge  of 
the  city. 

It  was  much  quieter  here,  and  more  like  the 
streets  in  the  village  from  which  Ani  had  come. 
Some  of  the  houses  were  as  small  as  Uhem’s 
house.  Others  were  large,  and  over  their  court- 
yard walls  peeped  palm  trees. 

| Still  Karu  went  on. 

“Iramon  lives  at  the  very  edge  of  the  city,” 
jhe  explained  to  Ani.  “He  likes  to  have  plenty 
|of  space  around  his  house.  His  house  is  a fine 
one,  with  trees  and  ponds  around  it.” 

“ I should  think  he  would  rather  live  nearer  the 
^middle  of  the  city,”  said  Ani. 

“Why  should  he?”  asked  Karu.  “You  saw 
'iramon.  He  never  walks.  He  has  many  pairs 
of  fine  horses.  Wherever  he  wishes  to  go,  he 
drives  in  a chariot.  No,  Iramon  doesn’t  have  to 
jwalk  as  we  do.” 

i The  walk  was  a long  one.  The  farther  they 
Went,  the  heavier  the  chest  seemed  to  grow.  Ani 
iwas  tired  long  before  they  reached  Iramon’ s house. 
His  shoulders  ached,  but  he  did  not  say  so. 

' Karu  encouraged  him. 
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“You’ll  get  used  to  it,”  he  said,  cheerfully. 
“You  can  hoe  a field  all  day  long  without  getting 
tired,  but  I couldn’t,  because  I’m  not  used  to  that 


Pig.  16.  Ani  and  Kara  looked  something  like  this  as  they  carried 
the  chest  out  to  Iramon’s  house. 


kind  of  work.  You’ll  get  used  to  carrying  things, 
and  to  rowing  boats,  too.” 

“There,”  he  said,  at  last,  nodding  toward  a high 
wall  not  far  ahead.  ‘ ‘ That  is  where  Iramon  lives.  ’ ’ 
Trees  peeped  over  the  top  of  the  wall,  for 
wealthy  Egyptians  often  had  large  gardens  around 
their  houses.  There  was  a tall  gateway  in  the  wall, 
wide  enough  for  horses  and  chariots  to  pass  through. 
There  was  also  a smaller  gateway  on  each  side 
for  people  who  came  and  went  on  foot,  like  Ani 
and  Karu. 

“Who  are  you!  What  do  you  want?”  asked 
the  gatekeeper,  as  Ani  and  Karu  came  up  to  the 
gate. 


( 

i 

( 
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“This  is  a chest  that  we  brought  from  the 
country  for  Iramon,”  answered  Karu.  “The 
messenger  said  we  were  to  bring  it  here.” 

“Bring  it  in,”  said  the  gatekeeper,  as  he  opened 
j the  gate  wide. 

Then  he  called  to  a slave  boy. 

I “Here,”  he  said,  “take  these  two  up  to  the 
house.” 

At  first  Ani  could  not  see  the  house,  for  the 
j garden  was  like  a small  park.  He  had  never 
seen  so  many  trees  and  bushes  in  one  place  before. 
Rows  of  palm  trees  and  sycamore  trees  almost 
;hid  the  wall.  Bushes  and  shrubs  grew  every- 
where. Some  with  bright  flowers  were  growing 
; in  large,  gay-colored  pots  beside  the  paths. 

There  was  a large  pool  of  cool  water  on  each 
i side  of  the  main  roadway.  Little  fish  swam  around 
dn  the  pool,  and  bright-colored  ducks  splashed  and 
! dived  in  its  waters.  Water  lilies  grew  around  the 
' edges  of  the  bank. 

j Karu  and  Ani  passed  a summerhouse.  It  had 
slender,  brightly  painted  pillars  and  a roof  of  gayly 
I striped  cloth.  Iramon’s  children  were  playing 
i happily  in  the  summerhouse,  in  the  charge  of  a 
j Syrian  slave. 

The  main  house  stood  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 
Across  the  front  of  it  was  a porch.  The  pillars  of 
[the  porch  were  as  high  as  the  rest  of  the  house, 
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and  a gay  awning  was  draped  over  them  to  keep 
out  some  of  the  hot  sunshine. 

Iramon  had  already  reached  home.  He  was 
standing  on  the  porch,  talking  to  a number  of  his 
friends.  The  house  seemed  full  of  guests. 

“This  is  the  box  that  Khamtir,  the  boatman, 
brought  from  the  country,”  said  the  slave  boy  to 
Iramon. 

“Put  it  down,”  said  Iramon  to  Karu  and  Ani. 
“The  servants  will  take  it  into  the  house.  Go 
around  to  the  kitchen.  They  will  give  you  food 
there.” 

The  slave  boy  led  Karu  and  Ani  around  to  the 
kitchen.  The  kitchen  was  a busy  place  indeed. 

“What  is  it  now?”  asked  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  kitchen. 

“The  master  said  that  these  two  boatmen  are 
to  be  fed,”  said  the  boy. 

“They’ll  have  to  wait,”  said  the  man  crossly. 
“The  house  is  full  of  guests  for  the  feast.  How 
can  we  stop  to  feed  two  boatmen  when  there  is 
so  much  to  be  done?  The  cakes  aren’t  all  in  the 
oven  yet,  and  some  of  the  geese  are  only  half 
roasted.  The  meat  needs  to  be  watched.  The 
garlands  of  flowers  for  the  tables  aren’t  finished. 
How  can  we  stop  to  feed  these  two?” 

“We  will  wait,”  said  Karu.  “We  will  wait  in 
the  garden.” 
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Karu  and  Ani  sat  down  out  of  doors  to  rest  and 
to  wait.  It  was  comfortable  sitting  in  the  cool 


Fig.  17.  This  is  a picture  an  Egyptian  artist  drew  showing  the  house  of 
a wealthy  man. 

The  lady  of  the  house  and  her  two  daughters  are  coming  in  from  a walk. 
They  have  just  reached  the  porch.  Four  servants  have  come  out  to 
meet  them.  A man-servant  has  brought  jars  of  some  cool  drink.  A 
maid-servant  is  bringing  a jar  of  wine  set  on  a little  table.  The  top  of 
the  jar  is  covered  with  an  embroidered  cloth.  A table  full  of  food  is 
standing  ready,  too.  A gay  awning  is  hanging  over  the  porch  to  make 
it  cooler. 

Can  you  find  the  sleeping  porch  just  under  the  roof? 

Iramon’s  house  was  larger  than  this  one,  for  it  had  several  rooms  in 
the  back,  where  the  cooking  and  baking  were  done.  These  rooms  were 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  house  by  a small  courtyard. 

shade  with  one’s  back  against  a palm  tree,  but  Ani 
lid  not  sit  still  long.  He  was  curious  to  see  the 
nside  of  the  house.  He  had  never  been  in  such 
1 big  one. 
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Ani  got  up,  strolled  over  to  the  door  of  the 
kitchen,  and  looked  in. 

There  were  several  large  metal  pots,  with  open- 
work sides,  in  which  little  fires  were  burning. 
Servants  squatted  on  the  floor  near  them.  Over 


Fig.  i 8.  This  is  the  way  we  should  draw  the  house  shown  in  Fig.  17. 
The  awning  over  the  porch  has  been  left  off  so  that  you  can  see  the  rest 
of  the  house  more  clearly. 

The  front  of  the  house  is  open.  It  has  no  door,  but  it  is  closed  with  I 
a matting  that  can  be  rolled  up  or  down.  It  is  about  half-way  up  in  the 
picture. 

The  house  is  three  stories  high.  The  top  story,  just  under  the  roof,  t 
has  no  walls.  It  was  used  as  a sleeping  porch  when  the  weather  was  hot. 


the  fires,  two  of  the  men  were  roasting  fat  geese,  £ 
stuck  on  the  ends  of  sticks.  Another  man  was 
roasting  a piece  of  beef.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
room  bowls  of  fruits  and  vegetables  stood  on  little 
tables.  Servants  were  decorating  them  with  s 
flowers  from  the  garden.  w 

One  of  the  servants  saw  Ani  and  thought  he  ai 
must  belong  to  the  house. 
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“Here,”  he  said,  “you  aren’t  busy.  Take  these 
over  to  Ebek.” 

As  he  spoke  he  put  a big  bunch  of  lotus  flowers 
into  Ani’s  arms.  A lotus  is  a kind  of  water  lily, 
i The  Egyptians  were  very  fond  of  lotus  flowers. 

“Where  is  Ebek?”  asked  Ani. 

But  the  servant  was  already  gone. 

; Ani  hurried  out  of  the  kitchen  into  a little 
courtyard.  He  looked  around.  There  were  four 
| or  five  doors  into  which  he  might  go.  As  he  came 
! out  of  the  door,  at  his  right  he  could  hear  sounds 
'of  musical  instruments  and  of  men  singing. 

“That  is  where  the  guests  are,”  he  thought. 
[“Ebek  must  be  a servant.  He  wouldn’t  be  in 
[there.  I’ll  try  another  door.” 

Ani  turned  and  went  into  one  of  the  doors  at 
the  left. 

“Who  are  you?  What  do  you  want?”  asked  a 
big  negro  slave  who  was  piling  cakes  into  a bowl. 

I “These  are  for  Ebek,”  said  Ani,  holding  out 
[the  flowers. 

“Ebek  isn’t  here,”  said  the  slave.  “This  is  the 
bakery.  Can’t  you  see  that  it  is  a bakery?  ” 

I Ani  saw  that  it  must  be  a bakery,  for  there  were 
several  kinds  of  brick  ovens  in  it.  On  low  tables 
were  great  piles  of  cake  and  bread,  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes. 

“But  where  is  Ebek?”  asked  Ani. 
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“He  is  over  in  the  dining  room,”  said  the  slave. 

Ani  started  across  the  courtyard  to  the  nearest 
doorway. 

“ Don’t  go  in  the  main  door.  “ Go  in  the  back 
door,”  the  slave  shouted  after  him,  as  he  pointed 
to  a doorway  at  the  rear  of  the  dining  room. 

Ani  hurried  away  to  do  as  he  was  told.  He  was 
a little  bit  afraid  to  go  into  the  dining  room,  for 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  in  a big 
house.  At  the  same  time  it  was  all  very  exciting. 
He  wanted  to  see  everything  there  was  to  be  seen. 
So,  half  afraid,  he  went  through  the  doorway  to 
which  the  slave  had  pointed. 

“Give  me  the  flowers,”  whispered  an  old  servant 
angrily.  He  snatched  the  lotus  flowers  from  Ani’s 
arms.  ‘ ‘ What  kept  you  so  long?  Don’t  you  know 
that  the  master  will  be  very  angry  if  the  flowers 
are  late?” 

Ani  started  to  explain,  but  the  old  man  did  not 
stop  to  listen.  He  divided  the  water  lilies  into 
several  bunches  and  gave  them  to  young  slave 
girls  who  were  standing  near  by. 

“Here  are  the  flowers,”  he  said  to  them.  “See 
that  each  guest  gets  some.” 

Ani  had  stepped  to  one  side  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  As  he  stood  there  he  was  half  hidden  by 
a table  on  which  stood  baskets  of  fruit.  He  stood 
still  and  looked  around  the  room. 
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The  dining  room  was  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  room  that  Ani  had  ever  been  in.  Rows 
of  blue  and  green  pillars  held  up  the  high  ceiling. 


Fig.  19.  This  is  a small  part  of  a painting  of  an  Egyptian  feast.  The 
low  table  is  piled  high  with  food.  There  are  roast  geese,  loaves  of  bread, 
baskets  of  fruit,  a bowl  of  figs,  and  bunches  of  grapes,  all  decorated  with 
flowers.  Even  the  jars  beneath  the  tables  have  their  flowers.  How 
many  of  them  can  you  find? 


Three  of  the  guests  have  wigs,  but  the  fourth  one  who  is  a priest  does 
not  wear  a wig.  The  guest  with  the  long  wig  is  a woman.  Notice  the 
wide  necklaces  and  bracelets  they  all  wear. 


The  story  explains  what  each  one  has  on  the  top  of  his  head. 


The  pillars  were  like  flower  stalks.  At  the  top 
they  spread  out  like  painted  petals  of  great  water 
lilies.  The  ceiling,  too,  was  painted  in  many 
colors.  Here  and  there  brightly  colored  mats  and 
embroidered  hangings  covered  the  bare  walls. 


Iramon  and  his  wife  sat  in  armchairs  which 


were  a little  higher  than  those  of  the  guests. 
Thp;  feet  rested  on  carved  footstools.  The  guests 
sal  around,  some  of  them  on  stools  and  others  on 
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cushioned  chairs.  Low  tables  of  food  stood  every- 
where. Slaves  carried  around  the  food  as  it  was 
needed,  and  everywhere,  too,  there  were  flowers. 
Some  were  twined  around  the  necks  of  the  wine 
jars.  Some  trailed  over  the  baskets  of  fruit. 
The  guests  stuck  flowers  in  their  hair,  or  held  them 
in  their  hands,  enjoying  their  sweet  perfume. 

The  guests  were  dressed  in  the  finest  white 
linen,  but  their  wide  necklaces  and  bracelets  were 
of  many  colors.  They  were  made  of  gold  and  of 
colored  stones.  Often  the  stones  were  cut  into 
beads,  and  strung  together  in  lovely  patterns. 
Egyptians  were  fond  of  necklaces.  Sometimes 
they  made  necklaces  of  the  petals  of  water  lilies. 

The  warm  air  was  full  of  sweet  perfume  from 
the  flowers  and  from  perfumed  oil.  The  servants 
had  placed  a soft,  spongy  ball  on  the  head  of  each 
guest.  These  balls  had  been  dipped  in  sweet- 
smelling oil.  The  oil  dripped  down  as  the  guests 
enjoyed  the  feast. 

The  musicians  were  sitting  on  the  floor  at  one 
end  of  the  room.  Some  played  on  tall  harps. 
Some  played  on  flutes  and  other  instruments. 

The  men  sang  songs  to  please  the  guests. 
Celebrate  the  joyful  day  with  contented  heart 
And  a spirit  full  of  gladness, 
they  sang.  Beside  them  were  women,  waitin"  for 
their  turn  to  sing  and  to  dance. 
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Slave  girls  and  boys  went  about  among  the 
guests,  serving  them  with  more  food  and  drink, 
more  flowers,  and  more  of  the  oily  perfumes. 


Fig.  20.  These  are  two  musicians  at  a feast.  The  man  sitting  on  a 
mat  is  playing  a harp.  The  musician  who  is  standing  is  playing  a lute. 


Ani  was  so  interested  and  so  anxious  to  see 
everything  that  he  stepped  out  from  behind  the 
table.  The  old  servant  discovered  him  at  once. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?  Out  with  you!” 
he  cried.  “Who  are  you  to  come  and  stare  at 
Iramon’s  feast?  Out  with  you!” 

Ani  fled  from  the  dining  room,  through  the 
courtyard  and  kitchen,  into  the  bright  sunshine  of 
the  garden. 

Karu  saw  him  coming,  and  laughed. 

“I  wondered  where  you  had  gone,”  he  said. 
“Did  you  think  you  were  invited  to  the  feast?” 
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‘ * N o , ’ ’ said  Ani . “I  went  to  see  what  it  was  like . 
Did  you  ever  see  so  much  food?  There  are  roast 
geese,  roast  meat,  grapes,  figs,  dates,  cakes, ” 

Karu  held  up  his  hand  to  stop  Ani. 

“ Suppose  we  get  some  food  for  ourselves,”  he 
said.  “A  slave  came  to  tell  us  that  our  food  was 
ready,  and  I was  trying  to  find  you.” 

Karu  led  the  way  to  the  kitchen.  One  of  the 
cooks  brought  them  a bowl  with  half  of  a roast 
goose,  plenty  of  bread,  and  a few  figs.  It  seemed 
the  best  dinner  that  Ani  had  ever  eaten. 

“We  were  to  be  paid,”  said  Karu,  when  they 
had  finished  every  scrap  of  food  in  the  bowl. 

“Wasn’t  your  supper  enough?”  asked  the  cook. 

“The  chest  was  heavy,  and  it  was  a long  walk 
from  the  boat,”  answered  Karu.  “It  will  be  a 
long  walk  back.” 

“I’ll  see  about  it,”  said  the  cook.  He  went  off 
then  to  ask  the  head  servant  about  it.  When  he 
came  back  he  carried  a small  jar  of  oil. 

“This  is  your  pay  for  carrying  the  chest,”  he 
said  to  them. 

Karu  thanked  him  and  took  the  jar. 

“Come,”  he  said  to  Ani.  “We  will  go  back  to 
the  boat.” 

Ani  would  have  liked  to  wander  about  among 
the  trees  and  flowers  of  the  garden,  but  Karu 
took  him  straight  to  the  gateway. 
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“It  will  be  almost  dark  before  we  get  back,  as 
it  is,”  he  declared.  “There  isn’t  time  to  stop 
just  to  look  at  flowers.” 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sun  was 
no  longer  so  hot.  The  walk  back  was  far  more 
pleasant  than  the  walk  out  had  been.  Karu  went 
back  by  a different  way.  It  led  nearer  to  the 
river.  As  they  went  along,  Ani  could  often  see 
boats  coming  and  going. 

Some  of  the  boats  were  loaded  with  fruit  and 
vegetables  which  would  be  sold  in  the  city  the 
next  day.  Others  were  carrying  cattle  to  market. 
Some  of  the  boats  went  back  and  forth  across  the 
wide  river,  carrying  people  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  Thebes  was  a large  city.  The  main  part 
of  it  was  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
but  another  part  was  built  on  the  western  side. 

When  Karu  and  Ani  reached  the  boat,  the  other 
boatmen  had  finished  eating  their  supper. 

“You  are  too  late  for  supper,”  said  one. 

“We  have  had  ours.  It  was  a good,  big  supper,” 
answered  Ani,  and  he  told  them  about  it. 

“Where  is  Khamtir?”  asked  Karu,  looking 
around. 

“He  has  gone  across  the  river  to  spend  the 
night  with  his  family,”  one  of  the  boatmen 
answered.  “He  left  Paynofer  in  charge  of  the 
boat.” 
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“Yes,”  said  Paynofer.  “Khamtir  left  your 
wages  over  there.” 

Paynofer  pointed  to  several  small  sacks  of 
wheat,  a jar  of  oil,  and  a jar  of  beer.  Egyptians 
did  not  use  money,  so  wages  were  paid  with 
various  things.  Iramon’s  servants  had  paid  Karu 
with  a small  jar  of  oil.  Khamtir  usually  paid  his 
boatmen  with  wheat  or  barley,  oil,  and  beer. 

“There  is  also  some  for  Ani,”  said  Paynofer. 
“Ani  wasn’t  with  us  for  the  whole  trip,  and  he 
hasn’t  done  a man’s  share  of  the  work.  Khamtir 
is  not  paying  him  so  much  as  he  does  the  others.” 

“That  is  fair  enough,”  said  Karu. 


IN  THE  CITY 


Most  of  the  boatmen  spent  the  next  morning 
in  the  city,  trading  part  of  their  wages  for  other 
things.  Karu  and  Ani  also  went  out  to  shop. 

There  were  many  new  sights  for  Ani  to  see. 
Karu  let  him  stop  here  and  there  to  watch  people 
at  their  work  in  the  little  shops.  In  one  street 
there  were  many  leather  workers’  shops.  Some 
of  the  men  were  making  leather  sandals.  Poor 
people  never  wore  anything  on  their  feet,  but  rich 
people  often  wore  sandals.  In  another  shop, 
men  were  making  leather  shields  such  as  the 
Egyptian  soldiers  carried  into  battle.  Some  were 
making  leather  cases  in  which  soldiers  carried  their 
arrows.  Other  workmen  were  twisting  long  strips 
of  leather  into  rope. 

In  another  street,  they  passed  the  woodworkers’ 
shops.  Ani  stopped  and  watched  one  of  the  men 
at  his  work.  There  was  a small  pile  of  wood 
lying  in  a comer. 

“That  is  very  fine  wood,’’  said  Karu.  “It  is 
cedar  wood.  It  came  from  Syria,  all  the  way 
across  the  sea.’’ 
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“Did  it  come  from  the  same  country  as  the 
men  with  the  beards  whom  we  saw  yesterday?” 
asked  Ani. 

“Yes,  it  came  from  the  same  country,”  replied 
Karu.  “Once  when  I was  a soldier  I was  in 
Syria.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  there  are 
mountains  covered  with  tall  trees.  I don’t  sup- 
pose that  in  all  your  life  you  will  ever  see  so  many 
trees  standing  so  close  together.  The  rulers  of 
the  Syrian  towns  send  men  up  into  the  mountains 
to  cut  the  trees  and  drag  them  down  the  mountains 
to  the  ships.” 

“Some  day  I’d  like  to  go  to  Syria,”  said  Ani. 
“What  do  Egyptian  traders  take  to  Syria  to  pay 
for  the  wood?” 

“They  take  fine  linen  and  embroidered  cloth, 
stone  vases,  jars  of  ointment,  and  boxes  of  sweet- 
smelling incense.  Sometimes  Syrian  traders  come 
to  Egypt  for  grain.  Sometimes  they  offer  to 
exchange  cedar  wood  for  gold.  Egypt  seems  to 
have  much  more  gold  than  Syria.” 

Ani  saw  still  other  men  at  work.  Some  of  them 
were  splitting  up  the  cedar  logs  into  smaller 
pieces  and  sawing  them  into  boards.  Others  were 
making  chairs,  tables,  and  beds,  such  as  wealthy 
people  used.  Some  made  chests  with  high  covers. 
Egyptians  did  not  have  closets  with  hooks  and 
shelves  for  storing  things.  They  kept  everything 
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Fig.  21.  These  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  workers  that  Ani  saw  in 
Thebes.  The  man  at  the  left  is  grinding  vases  out  of  very  hard  stone. 
The  next  man  is  making  leather  sandals.  The  third  is  soaking  skins 
in  a big  jar.  He  will  make  them  into  shields. 


Fig.  22.  These  men  are  furniture-makers.  Two  men  are  drilling 
holes  in  a bed  that  is  nearly  finished.  Egyptian  beds  were  very  short, 
and  people  must  have  slept  with  their  knees  drawn  up. 


Fig.  23.  These  men  are  metal  workers.  One  man  seems  to  be  dumping 
a basket  of  ore.  Ore  is  earth  or  rock  that  has  metal  in  it.  Two  men  are 
bending  over  a low  charcoal  fire,  melting  a pot  of  ore  to  get  out  the  metal. 
Under  their  feet  are  bellows  with  which  they  are  pumping  air  into  the 
fire  to  make  it  very  hot.  Ore  will  not  melt  unless  the  fire  is  very,  very  hot. 

Two  men  are  pouring  melted  metal  into  little  molds  to  cool.  Others 
will  take  the  pure  metal  and  hammer  it  into  jewelry,  into  vases,  or 
other  things. 
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in  chests.  They  had  many  kinds  of  chests.  Some 
were  very  large.  Others  were  quite  small. 

Ani  and  Karu  strolled  up  and  down  the  streets. 
There  were  so  many  things  to  see  that  Ani  could 
have  spent  many  days  in  looking  at  them.  He 


Fig.  24.  The  woman  at  the  left  is  trying  to  buy  a little  of  the  sweet- 
smelling ointment  from  the  ointment-seller.  She  is  willing  to  give  two 
jars  for  it.  The  other  woman  is  buying  a fish  for  dinner.  She  is  paying 
for  it  with  a new  wooden  box. 

stopped  where  some  weavers  were  making  fine  cloth, 
while  at  another  place  others  were  weaving  brightly 
colored  mats  from  the  tough  fibers  of  palm-tree 
bark.  He  saw  basket  makers  and  pottery  makers, 
chariot  builders  and  harness  workers.  There  were 
men  busily  at  work  making  metal  vases,  such  as 
were  used  in  the  temples,  and  others  were  making 
necklaces  and  fine  jewelry. 

Thebes  was  indeed  a big  city,  and  a busy  one. 
In  the  shops  and  along  the  streets  of  Thebes, 
people  were  also  trading  things.  Ani  could  see 
them  as  he  walked  along  the  busy  streets.  Here 
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was  a potter’s  wife  with  two  new  pottery  jars  in 
her  hands.  She  was  offering  to  trade  the  jars  for 
a tiny  bit  of  sweet-smelling  ointment.  Not  far 
off  was  a carpenter’s  wife.  She  had  a new  box 
which  she  was  trading  for  a big  fish  for  dinner. 
A leather  worker  was  exchanging  a pair  of  sandals 
for  several  loaves  of  fresh  bread.  A fisherman  was 
trying  to  trade  a chain  of  beads  for  a fish  hook. 

All  up  and  down  the  streets  Ani  could  see  people 
out  shopping.  Each  one  was  trading  something 
he  had  for  something  that  he  needed  or  wanted. 
Everyone  in  Egypt  shopped  that  way,  because 
Egyptians  had  not  learned  to  use  money  as  we  do. 

Karu  stopped  before  a man  who  had  a big 
basket  of  onions.  “This  is  what  I want,”  he  said. 
So  in  exchange  for  the  onions  he  held  out  the  jar 
of  oil  Iramon  had  given  him  the  day  before. 

“Here  is  a jar  of  oil,”  he  said  to  the  seller  of 
onions.  “How  many  onions  will  you  give  me 
for  it?” 

The  onion  man  held  out  a little  bunch  of  onions. 

“I  will  trade  these  for  the  oil,”  said  the  man. 

“What!”  said  Karu.  “That  little  bunch  of 
onions!  It  isn’t  worth  half  as  much  as  this  jar 
of  oil.” 

“These  onions  came  in  fresh  from  the  fields  this 
morning,”  said  the  vegetable  seller.  “They  are 
very  good  onions.” 
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‘‘But  this  oil  is  the  finest  of  oil,”  said  Karu. 
‘‘I  got  it  from  Iramon,  the  man  who  lives  in  a 
fine  house  out  at  the  edge  of  the  city.  See  how 
sweet  it  smells.  Give  me  this  bunch  of  onions  for 
it,”  said  Karu,  as  he  lifted  a whole  armful  out  of 
the  basket. 

‘‘No,  no!”  shouted  the  onion  seller.  “That 
would  be  robbing  me.  How  can  I afford  to  give 
you  so  many  onions  for  such  a little  jar  of  oil? 
I would  starve.  My  wife  would  starve.  My 
children  would  starve.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Karu.  “I’ll  try  some  other 
vegetable  seller.” 

Karu  dropped  the  onions  back  into  the  basket, 
and  started  off  down  the  street. 

“No!  No!  Come  back!  Don’t  go!”  the  onion 
seller  called  after  him.  “I’ll  give  you  this  big 
bunch  for  the  jar  of  oil.  See  what  a big  bunch  it 
is!  And  see  how  fresh  the  onions  are!” 

And  so  they  argued  back  and  forth.  Finally 
each  one  was  satisfied  with  what  the  other  would 
give.  Then  Karu  gave  the  man  his  jar  of  oil  and 
took  a big  bunch  of  onions. 

“Those  onions  will  spoil  before  we  can  eat  all 
of  them,”  said  Ani,  as  they  walked  on  down  the 
street.” 

“Oh,  I wasn’t  planning  to  eat  all  of  them,”  said 
Karu.  “Come  along.  We  need  bread.” 
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They  went  down  a side  street  until  they  saw  a 
man  who  was  selling  bread. 

Karu  had  the  same  kind  of  an  argument  with 
the  bread  seller  that  he  had  had  with  the  onion 
man.  But  in  the  end  he  was  able  to  trade  some 
of  his  onions  for  a big  loaf  of  bread. 

“Let  us  get  some  figs  this  morning,”  he  said  to 
Ani. 

Soon  they  found  a man  who  had  figs  to  sell. 
Karu  offered  him  half  of  the  onions  he  had  left 
for  a few  figs. 

“No,”  said  the  fig  man.  “I  have  all  the  onions 
I can  use.  I have  more  than  I can  get  rid  of. 
If  you  want  figs  bring  me  something  besides 
onions.  Figs  are  scarce.  A great  many  people 
want  to  buy  them.  You  will  have  to  bring  me 
something  better  than  onions.” 

Karu  and  Ani  went  on  their  way,  looking  for 
someone  who  would  take  their  onions.  By  and  by 
they  saw  a man  who  was  selling  bead  necklaces. 
He  traded  Karu  a small,  cheap,  little  necklace  for 
most  of  his  onions.  Then  Karu  went  back  to  the 
fig  seller,  and  traded  the  necklace  for  the  figs. 

“Let  us  go  back  to  the  boat  and  eat  what  food 
we  have,”  said  Karu.  “ Perhaps  Khamtir  is  back 
and  has  work  for  us  to  do.” 

They  went  back  to  the  boat  and,  sure  enough, 
Karu  was  right.  Khamtir  had  work  for  them  to  do. 
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“I  have  a load  of  jars  to  take  to  a town  down 
the  river,”  he  said.  “We  will  load  them  this 
afternoon,  so  that  we  can  be  ready  to  start  early 
in  the  morning.” 

The  trip  down  the  Nile  River  was  harder  than 
the  trip  up  the  stream  had  been.  It  is  true  that 
they  were  going  down  stream  with  the  river,  but 
the  water  flowed  so  slowly  that  it  did  not  help 
them  a great  deal.  The  wind  did  not  help  them 
much,  either,  for  it  was  usually  blowing  toward 
them.  It  was  not  from  behind  them,  so  it  could 
not  fill  the  big  sail  and  drive  the  ship  down  the 
river.  The  boatmen  often  found  it  hard  to  row 
against  the  strong  wind.  On  this  trip  Ani  learned 
to  row  and  to  do  his  share  of  the  work. 

One  morning  someone  was  careless.  The  boat 
ran  on  a sand  bar  bank  and  stuck  fast. 

Khamtir  was  angry. 

“Overboard,  there!”  he  shouted.  “I  thought 
I had  boatmen  who  knew  their  business!  You, 
Karu,  and  you,  and  you,  and  you,  jump  over  and 
push  the  boat  off.” 

Karu  and  the  other  men  to  whom  Khamtir  had 
pointed  jumped  over  the  side  of  the  boat  into  the 
river.  The  water  was  very  shallow,  of  course,  or 
the  boat  would  not  have  stuck  fast  in  the  sand. 

The  back  of  the  boat  was  quite  high,  so  the 
men  could  get  a good  hold  of  it.  They  pushed, 
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but  still  the  boat  was  held  fast  in  the  sand.  They 
pushed  again,  all  together.  It  was  hard  work, 
and  it  was  a long  time  before  they  were  able  to 
get  the  boat  free  from  the  sand  and  to  push  it 
off  into  deeper  water.  Then,  all  tired  out,  they 
climbed  on  board  again.  Now  as  they  went  on 
they  rowed  more  carefully.  They  did  not  like 
pushing  the  boat  off  sand  bars. 

And  so  month  after  month  the  work  went  on. 
Every  day  Ani  grew  stronger  and  more  able  to  do 
the  work.  He  learned  to  carry  heavy  bags  of 
grain  and  jars  of  oil  and  to  pack  them  away  in  the 
cabin.  He  learned  to  row  well.  He  even  learned 
to  help  with  the  big  sail  when  the  wind  was  blowing 
from  the  right  direction. 

The  boat  made  many  trips  up  and  down  the 
river  between  Thebes  and  little  towns  that  dotted 
the  shores  of  the  Nile.  Khamtir  usually  brought 
grain,  vegetables,  bundles  of  flax,  bundles  of  hides, 
or  cattle  from  the  country  villages  in  to  Thebes. 
He  took  back  leather  goods,  pottery,  baskets,  mats, 
big  jars  of  oil,  and  little  jars  of  ointment  from 
Thebes  to  the  villages  to  sell. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  DEAD 


One  afternoon,  after  the  boat  had  unloaded  its 
cargo  in  Thebes,  Ani  crossed  the  Nile  River  with 
Khamtir.  Khamtir  lived  in  that  part  of  Thebes 
lying  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  Ani  was 
helping  Khamtir  carry  home  a wooden  chest. 

As  they  were  crossing  the  Nile  in  a little  boat 
they  caught  up  with  a fleet  of  five  or  six  boats. 
This  was  a funeral  procession.  It  was  on  its 
way  across  the  river,  because  all  the  cemeteries 
of  Thebes  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  out  at 
the  edge  of  the  desert.  For  this  reason  all  that 
part  of  Thebes  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
with  the  cemeteries,  was  often  called  “The  City 
of  the  Dead.” 

“Do  you  happen  to  know  whose  funeral  it  is?” 
Khamtir  asked  the  captain  of  the  little  boat  in  j 
which  they  were  sailing.  1 

“Yes,”  he  answered.  “It  is  the  funeral  of 
Iramon.  He  was  a wealthy  man  who  lived  out  f 
almost  at  the  end  of  the  city.  Perhaps  you  may  d 
have  heard  of  him.” 

“Yes,  I knew  Iramon,”  said  Khamtir.  “I  have  jj 
often  carried  goods  to  him.  I remember  now  that  a 
I heard  he  had  died.”  tl 
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“I  was  at  his  house  once,  the  very  first  time  I 
came  to  Thebes,”  said  Ani.  “That  was  many 
months  ago.” 

“It  must  be  at  least  three  months  since  Iramon 
[died,”  said  the  captain.  “It  usually  takes  nearly 
that  long  to  prepare  the  mummy  for  the  funeral.” 

| When  the  captain  said  to  prepare  the  mummy 
| for  the  funeral,  this  is  what  he  meant: 

Egyptians  believed  that  the  longer  a dead 
person’s  body  lasted,  the  happier  that  person’s 
j spirit  would  be.  Only  the  very  poorest  Egyptians 
buried  the  body  of  a dead  person  as  old  Khay’s 
; was  buried.  Others  paid  to  have  the  body  treated 
iin  such  a way  that  it  would  last  for  a long,  long 
time.  The  heart,  lungs,  and  other  inner  parts 
were  taken  out  of  the  body.  The  space  was  filled 
! | with  such  things  as  sweet-smelling  gums,  wax,  and 
i sawdust.  The  body  was  then  soaked  for  about 
'two  months  in  water  that  had  a great  deal  of  soda 
in  it.  Then  it  was  taken  out  and  dried,  and 
became  very  hard.  Now  it  was  called  a mummy. 

; Mummies  lasted  for  many,  many  years.  We  have 
jfound  many  mummies  that  look  almost  as  they 
did  the  day  they  were  buried,  long  ages  ago. 

After  the  mummy  was  dry,  priests  wrapped  it 
in  long  strips  of  linen.  Rings,  bracelets,  and 
amulets  were  placed  on  the  mummy  and  among 
the  wrappings.  Amulets  were  little  figures  that 
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were  supposed  to  bring  good  luck.  Some  were 
made  of  metal.  Others  were  made  of  glass,  stone, 
or  wood.  Egyptians  used  a great  many  of  them. 

When  the  priests  had  finished  wrapping  the 
mummy,  it  was  placed  in  a mummy  case.  Some- 
times the  mummy  case  was  a plain  wooden  box. 


Fig.  25.  This  Egyptian’s  drawing  of  a scarab  shows  clearly  that  it 
is  a kind  of  beetle. 


Fig.  26.  A scarab  is  carved  on  this  amulet. 

Fig.  27.  An  amulet  often  had  writing  carved  on  it.  This  writing  says, 
“Beloved  of  Amon.”  The  owner  of  the  amulet  hoped  that  the  god 
Am  on  would  love  and  protect  him. 


At  other  times  it  was  a box  shaped  just  like  the 
mummy  it  was  to  hold.  Such  a case  had  a head 
painted  on  it  to  look  like  the  person  who  had  died. 
Mummy  cases  were  often  covered,  inside  and  out, 
with  written  charms  that  were  supposed  to  bring 
good  luck  to  the  spirit  of  the  mummy. 

Ani  watched  the  funeral  procession  as  they 
passed  it  on  the  river.  First  came  a boat  in 
which  were  the  mummy  case  and  the  priests. 
The  priests  were  reading  aloud  from  rolls  of  paper 
that  they  held  in  their  hands.  On  the  paper 
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were  prayers,  written  to  be  said  at  funerals.  Next 
came  two  boats  with  the  mourners.  Smaller 
boats  followed  these,  loaded  with  offerings  that 
were  to  be  placed  in  the  grave.  There  were 
bunches  of  flowers.  There  were  boxes  of  meat 
and  chests  of  clothes.  There  was  Iramon’s  favorite 
chair  and  one  of  his  chariots. 

When  the  boat  reached  the  other  bank,  the 
heavy  mummy  case  was  placed  on  a sledge.  Two 
oxen  pulled  the  sledge  up  the  road  to  the  cemetery. 
The  road  was  rough,  and  the  sledge  creaked 
noisily  as  it  was  dragged  along.  Two  slaves 
poured  water  beneath  the  runners  of  the  sledge 
to  make  them  slide  more  easily. 

The  road  up  which  the  funeral  procession  went 
was  not  much  more  than  a mile  long.  It  led  to 
the  cliffs.  Near  Thebes  the  cliffs  were  quite  close 
to  the  river. 

Iramon’s  grave  was  ready,  for  he  had  had  it 
prepared  several  years  before.  It  was  not  a pit 
dug  in  the  sand,  but  a small  room  cut  into  the 
solid  rock  of  the  cliff.  We  call  graves  like  this 
“cliff  tombs.” 

The  tomb  had  two  parts.  The  first  was  a long, 
narrow  hallway  leading  straight  into  the  cliff. 
The  second  was  a small  room  at  the  end  of  the 
hallway.  The  ceilings  of  the  hallway  and  room 
were  painted  in  many  colors,  just  as  the  ceiling 
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of  Iramon’s  dining  room  had  been  painted.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  pictures  and  with  writing. 
The  pictures  were  of  Iramon.  The  writing  told 


Fig.  28.  This  is  part  of  a picture  of  a funeral.  At  the  right  is  the 
mummy  case  containing  the  mummy  of  a man  who  has  died.  The  man’s 
wife  is  kneeling  by  it.  A priest  is  holding  the  mummy  case  to  prevent  it 
from  falling.  This  priest  wears  a mask  shaped  like  the  head  of  a jackal, 
because  one  god  who  took  care  of  the  dead  was  supposed  to  have  a jackal’s 
head.  A jackal  is  a wild  animal,  something  like  a dog. 

In  front  of  the  mummy  is  a pile  of  offerings.  Four  other  priests  stand 
here.  Two  of  them  wear  leopard  skins.  One  is  pouring  sweet-smelling 
oil  over  the  mummy.  The  other  is  holding  a long-handled  pan  in  which 
sweet-smelling  incense  is  burning.  One  priest  is  reading  aloud  from  a 
roll  of  writings.  All  the  things  which  the  priests  are  doing  are  supposed 
to  make  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  happier. 

The  other  two  men  and  five  women  are  mourners. 

how  important  a man  he  had  been,  and  how  good 
he  had  been  to  every  one.  Egyptians  believed 
that  such  writings  would  help  to  make  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  person  happier  in  the  next  world. 

The  mummy  case  was  placed  in  the  little  room. 
Then  the  priests  poured  sweet  smelling  oil  over 
it.  They  burned  fragrant  incense  around  it. 
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Slaves  brought  in  the  offerings  for  the  dead  man, 
and  the  food,  clothes,  and  furniture  that  they 
thought  he  might  need.  Priests  read  long  charms 
in  order  to  make  his  spirit  happy. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  mourners 
went  back  to  Thebes.  Servants  closed  the  door- 
way of  the  tomb  with  stones  so  that  no  one  would 
^ever  disturb  the  mummy. 

Ani  and  Khamtir  had  not  followed  the  funeral 
procession.  They  had  carried  the  wooden  chest 
to  Khamtir’s  home. 

Khamtir’s  house  was  larger  than  the  one  in 
the  village  in  which  Ani  had  lived.  There  was  a 
large  courtyard.  Instead  of  just  one  room,  there 
were  five  or  six  little  rooms  on  three  sides  of  the 
courtyard.  The  rooms  were  quite  dark,  for  there 
were  no  windows.  All  the  light  and  air  in  the 
rooms  came  in  through  the  doors  that  opened  on 
the  courtyard.  Some  of  the  rooms  were  used  as 
bedrooms.  Others  were  storerooms.  When  the 
weather  was  warm  the  people  lived  out  in  the  yard. 
When  it  was  cooler  they  huddled  together  indoors. 

Khamtir’s  father  and  friends  came  that  evening 
to  visit  him. 

Ani  told  them  about  the  funeral  that  he  had 
seen  in  the  afternoon.  He  told  them  about  the 
flowers,  the  furniture,  and  the  offerings.  It  all 
seemed  very  wonderful  to  him. 
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Khamtir’s  father  smiled  as  he  said,  “I  have 
been  a guard  in  the  cemetery  for  many  years,  and 
I have  seen  many,  many  funerals.  If  you  think 
this  was  a great  one,  you  should  have  seen  that  of 
the  good  god  who  joined  his  father  six  or  eight 
years  ago.” 

By  the  good  god,  Khamtir’s  father  meant  the 
pharaoh.  The  Egyptians  believed  each  pharaoh 
was  a god.  They  worshipped  each  one  just  as 
they  worshipped  the  god  of  the  Nile,  the  god  of 
the  sun,  the  god  of  the  harvest,  or  any  other  god. 
The  pharaoh  called  himself  a god  and  the  son  of 
the  sun  god.  Egyptians  did  not  usually  say  that 
the  pharaoh  died.  They  said  that  he  left  them 
to  go  to  his  father,  the  sun  god. 

1 v‘  When  the  mummy  of  the  god  goes  up  the 
road  to  the  tombs,  there  is  a long  procession. 
There  are  many  soldiers  and  priests,  many  great 
men.  The  women  of  his  family  are  there,  too,  to 
mourn  for  him.” 

“And  the  offerings?”  asked  Ani. 

“There  are  chairs  and  beds,  all  painted  in 
bright  colors  or  covered  over  with  gold.  There 
are  big  chests  and  little  chests.  These  chests  are 
full  of  robes  and  sandals.  There  are  bows  and 
arrows,  finer  and  more  beautiful  than  any  you  will 
ever  see.  There  are  chariots,  so  that  the  god  may 
travel  rapidly  in  the  next  world.  There  are 
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bracelets  and  finger  rings  and  necklaces.  And 
then  the  food!  There  are  many  kinds  of  meat, 
all  prepared  so  that  they,  too,  will  last  forever. 
There  is  all  this,  and  much  more  besides.  That  is 
what  the  funeral  of  a god  is  like.” 

“Just  where  are  the  gods  buried?”  asked  Ani. 
“They  are  back  in  a lonely  valley  where  only 
gods  may  be  buried.  People  are  not  supposed  to 
know  just  where  their  tombs  are.” 

“Why  not?”  asked  Ani. 

“Why  not?”  repeated  the  old  man,  in  amaze- 
ment. “Why,  just  think  of  the  treasures  that  are 
buried  in  the  tombs!  Think  of  all  the  gold  and 
silver!  One  jeweled  necklace,  or  even  one  little 
gold  bracelet,  is  worth  more  than  you  could  earn 
in  a whole  year.  The  treasures  are  so  great  that 
we  must  guard  the  tombs,  for  fear  thieves  will 
break  in  and  steal  things.” 

“I  shouldn’t  think  anyone  would  dare  touch  the 
offerings  that  belong  to  the  gods,”  said  Ani. 

“Most  people  wouldn’t,”  said  Khamtir’s  father, 
‘ ‘ but  already  some  of  the  tombs  have  been  robbed. 
That  is  why  guards  are  always  on  watch.  That 
is  why  the  entrances  to  the  tombs  are  all  closed 
with  stone  and  covered  over  with  sand.” 

“But  it  is  hard  to  keep  such  secrets,”  said  one 
of  Khamtir’s  friends.  “It  takes  many,  many  men 
a long  time  to  cut  the  passages  down  into  the 
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solid  rock,  and  to  paint  and  decorate  them. 
Slaves  do  much  of  the  work,  and  slaves  can  be 
guarded  or  even  killed  when  the  work  is  over,  so 
that  they  can  not  tell.  Even  then,  secrets  often 
leak  out,  for  thieves  do  sometimes  break  into  the 
tombs  and  carry  away  some  of  the  treasures.” 
“Have  you  ever  been  up  into  the  valley  where 
the  gods  are  buried?”  Ani  asked  one  of  the  men. 

“We  are  cutting  and  polishing  some  of  the  fine 
stone  that  is  to  be  used  for  the  doorways  of  the 
tombs  up  there,”  he  answered,  “but  we  have  never 
been  back  into  the  valley  itself.” 

“It  must  be  a fine  thing  to  work  for  the  god,” 
said  Ani. 

“It  isn’t  so  fine  as  you  might  think,”  was  the 
answer.  1 1 Very  often  we  aren’t  even  paid  on  time. 
We  go  to  Meri,  the  paymaster,  and  ask  him  for 
our  wages.  He  says  there  isn’t  any  grain  in  the 
treasury  to  pay  us  with.  Some  day  we  will  strike 
and  refuse  to  go  to  work.  We  are  not  slaves.” 
“What  do  you  do  when  you  aren’t  paid?” 
asked  Khamtir. 

“Oh,  we  go  to  see  Meri  about  it  again  and 
again.  Finally  we  promise  to  give  him  a fan,  or 
a chest,  or  something  else.  Then,  somehow,  he 
sees  to  it  that  we  get  the  grain  that  is  due  us.” 
“ But  why  do  you  give  Meri  gifts  when  you  know 
it  is  his  place  to  see  that  you  are  paid  without 
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them?  He  can’t  be  very  honest  if  he  makes  you 
give  him  presents  that  way,”  said  Khamtir. 

“Of  course  he  isn’t  honest,  but  what  can  we 
do?”  said  one  of  the  men. 

“Meri  is  so  powerful  that  he  might  not  pay  us 
for  months  and  months  if  we  annoyed  him,” 
said  another.  “All  the  paymasters  aren’t  so  bad. 
I wish  we  worked  for  one  who  is  fair  to  his  men.” 

“Well,”  said  Khamtir  as  the  visitors  rose  to  go 
home,  “I  wonder  how  long  my  boatmen  would 
work  for  me  if  I didn’t  pay  them  as  soon  as  their 
grain  and  oil  were  due!” 

Stop  here  and  ask  your  teacher  for  the  second  reading 
test  on  Egypt  before  you  go  on. 
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One  day  some  months  later,  when  the  boat 
came  in  to  Thebes  with  a load  of  oil  and  grain, 
there  was  great  excitement  in  the  town. 


Fig.  29.  The  pharaoh  had  many  kinds  of  soldiers  in  his  armies.  These 
are  some  of  them.  The  one  at  the  left  is  a Syrian.  There  were  many 
foreigners,  such  as  Syrians  and  negroes,  in  the  Egyptian  armies. 


The  pharaoh  was  on  his  way  back  from  a war. 
He  was  expected  in  Thebes  the  next  day.  It  was 
said  that  he  was  bringing  a great  many  prisoners 
whom  he  had  captured.  There  was  to  be  a big 
procession  of  soldiers,  priests,  and  people  of  the 
pharaoh’s  court.  It  so  happened  that  at  the 
same  time  traders  had  arrived  bringing  gifts  to 
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the  pharaoh  from  far-away  countries.  They,  too, 
were  to  be  in  the  procession. 

The  next  morning  Khamtir  and  his  boatmen 
went  to  the  main  streets  of  the  city  to  wait  for 
the  parade.  They  waited  for  many  hours.  At 
last  it  came. 

First  there  came  a guard  of  soldiers.  Some  of 
I the  soldiers  were  Egyptians,  but  most  of  them 
j were  not.  Many  of  them  were  dark-skinned 
1 people  and  negroes  from  Nubia,  a land  far  in 
the  south,  along  the  upper  Nile.  Others  were 
Syrians  and  people  from  the  deserts  in  the  north. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  carried  shields  and  spears. 
Others  had  war  hatchets.  Many  carried  bows 
| and  arrows. 

Behind  the  soldiers  came  many  rows  of  priests. 
They  carried  little  statues  of  gods  on  the  ends  of 
tall  poles.  Long,  narrow  ribbons  hung  down 
j from  the  poles.  The  priests  belonged  to  the  big 
temples  in  Thebes. 

Behind  the  priests  came  the  pharaoh  himself. 
He  sat  on  a beautiful  gilded  chair  that  eight  men 
carried  high  on  their  shoulders.  These  men  were 
all  friends  of  the  pharaoh.  They  felt  that  it  was 
a great  honor  to  be  allowed  to  carry  him  through 
the  streets. 

The  people  bowed  down  when  they  saw  the 
pharaoh.  They  thought  he  was  a god,  and  bowed 
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before  him  when  he  passed  just  as  they  would 
have  bowed  before  the  statue  of  one  of  the  gods. 


Fig.  30.  Here  is  the  pharaoh  in  a procession  with  his  fan-bearers 
walking  ahead.  He  wears  a war  helmet,  decorated  with  the  sacred  snake. 
Egyptians  believed  that  this  snake  was  a goddess  who  protected  the 
pharaoh  from  harm. 

The  pharaoh  carries  three  things  which  show  his  power  over  his  people. 
In  his  right  hand,  he  has  a kind  of  cross,  the  Egyptians’  sign  of  ever- 
lasting life,  which  it  was  supposed  the  gods  and  the  pharaoh  had.  In  his 
left  hand,  the  pharaoh  holds  a shepherd’s  crook  and  a flail.  The  crook 
shows  that  he  will  protect  his  people  from  harm,  just  as  a shepherd  pro- 
tects his  sheep.  The  flail,  however,  shows  that  he  will  whip,  or  punish, 
his  people  if  they  disobey  him. 


Behind  the  pharaoh  came  some  of  the  prisoners. 
They  were  a sad-looking  crowd  of  people.  The 
arms  of  the  men  were  tied  together  behind  them. 
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They  had  been  captured  while  fighting  against 
the  Egyptian  armies.  There  were  also  a great 
many  women  and  children  who  had  been  taken 
from  villages  that  the  pharaoh  had  captured.  All 
of  them  were  now  slaves.  The  pharaoh  would  give 


Fig.  31,  The  people  all  bowed  down  before  the  pharaoh. 


some  of  them  to  his  friends.  Others  he  would 
give  to  the  temples.  Some  he  would  sell.  Still 
others  would  be  sent  to  the  pharaoh’s  gold  mines 
and  quarries  to  work  until  they  died. 

At  the  end  of  the  procession  were  the  traders 
who  had  brought  gifts  from  far-away  countries. 
Some  who  came  from  the  south  brought  jars  of 
sweet-smelling  incense,  elephant  tusks,  and  leopard 
skins  such  as  the  priests  wore.  Others  were 
Syrians,  with  gifts  of  silver  and  copper  and  horses. 
Ani  had  seen  the  Syrians  before,  but  among  the 
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traders  were  other  people  who  were  strangers  to 
him.  They  were  men  wearing  embroidered  clothes 


Fig.  32.  Egyptians  were  fond  of  showing  pictures  of  the  enemies 
that  their  armies  had  conquered.  These  six  enemies  were  part  of  a 
decoration  in  a pharaoh’s  palace.  Two  of  them  are  negroes  from  the 
land  south  of  Egypt.  The  others  are  Syrians  and  sand-dwellers.  The 
sand-dwellers  were  people  who  lived  on  the  sandy  deserts  near  Egypt 
and  Syria.  They  drove  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  from  one  place 
to  another,  looking  for  grass.  They  did  not  have  towns  and  cities,  as 
the  Egyptians  and  Syrians  did. 

and  fancy  sandals,  and  long  locks  of  wavy  hair 
hung  over  their  shoulders. 

“Where  do  those  men  with  the  long  hair  come 
from?”  he  asked  Karu,  who  was  standing  beside 
him. 

“Which  men?”  said  Karu. 

“Those  with  the  long  locks  of  hair  over  their 
shoulders,”  answered  Ani.  “I  never  saw  any 
people  like  them  before.” 
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'‘No,”  said  Karu.  “We  don’t  see  them  in 
Thebes  very  often.  They  come  from  lands  far  to 
the  north  and  far  across  the  sea.  Their  land  is 


Fig.  33.  Traders  from  Crete,  far  out  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  had 
heard  how  great  the  pharaoh  was.  These  Cretans  are  bringing  gifts 
to  the  pharaoh. 


called  Crete.  It  is  so  far  away  to  the  north  of 
Egypt  that  I think  it  must  be  at  the  end  of 
the  world.” 

‘ ‘ The  gifts  that  the  men  from  Crete  are  bringing 
are  very  rich,  ’ ’ said  Ani.  ‘ ‘ They  are  very  different 
from  anything  I have  ever  seen  before.  Look  at 
that  bull’s  head  with  the  golden  horns!  It  is 
different  from  the  bulls  that  we  have  here  in 
Egypt.  And  see  the  tall  drinking  cups!  They 
are  as  long  as  a man’s  arm.” 
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Part  of  the  procession  went  on  up  to  the  palace, 
but  the  pharaoh  led  the  other  part  off  to  the  great 
temple  of  the  god  Amon.  Amon  was  the  special 
god  of  Thebes.  The  temple  of  Amon  in  Thebes 
was  the  biggest  temple  in  all  Egypt.  The  priests 
of  the  great  temple  of  Amon  were  very  rich  and 
powerful.  Indeed,  they  were  almost  as  rich  as 
the  pharaoh  himself  was. 

Karu  and  Ani  followed  the  pharaoh’s  procession 
to  the  gates  of  the  great  temple.  The  temple 
stood  in  a large  park,  just  as  Iramon’s  home  had 
stood  in  a small  park. 

The  two  boatmen  did  not  go  inside  the  gates. 
Common  people  were  not  usually  welcome  in  the 
big  temples. 

“I  wish  I could  see  the  great  temple  sometime,” 
said  Ani,  as  he  watched  the  last  of  the  procession 
going  down  the  temple  road. 

“If  you  really  would  like  to  see  it,  I think  I 
might  be  able  to  arrange  it  for  you,”  said  Karu. 

1 1 How?  ’ ’ asked  Ani. 

“I  have  a friend  who  works  in  the  temple.  He 
is  a gardener.  His  name  is  Harmose.  I think  he 
will  take  you  with  him  sometime,  if  I ask  him,” 
said  Karu. 

Early  that  evening  Karu  and  Ani  went  to 
Harmose’s  house.  They  found  him  at  home.  He 
invited  them  to  come  into  the  courtyard. 
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Harmose  and  Karu  talked  together  about  many 
things.  A good  many  years  before,  they  had  been 
soldiers  together.  Neither  had  enjoyed  the  life  of 
a soldier,  and  now  each  was  glad  he  had  not  been 
in  the  war  from  which  the  pharaoh  had  just  come. 

“I’d  much  rather  be  a gardener  than  a soldier,” 
said  Harmose. 

“And  I am  glad  enough  to  be  a boatman  sailing 
up  and  down  the  Nile,”  said  Karu,  “for  soldiering 
is  not  pleasant  work.” 

This  is  what  an  Egyptian  poet  once  wrote 
about  a soldier  and  his  life: 

Come,  let  us  relate  to  thee  how  the  soldier  travels  to  Syria, 
How  he  marches  in  the  upland  country. 

His  food  and  his  water  he  has  to  carry  on  his  arm, 
Laden  like  a donkey; 

This  makes  his  neck  stiff  like  that  of  a donkey, 

And  the  bones  of  his  back  break, 

He  drinks  dirty  water. 

If  he  arrives  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 

He  is  like  a bird  in  a snare. 

If  he  arrives  at  his  home  in  Egypt, 

He  is  like  wood  that  the  worms  eat. 

He  is  ill,  and  must  lie  down. 

They  have  to  bring  him  home  on  a donkey, 

While  his  clothes  are  stolen,  and  his  servants  run  away. 

“Do  you  remember  how  we  marched  over  the 
desert  to  Syria?”  said  Harmose. 
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“And  how  hot  the  sand  was  under  our  feet, 
and  how  hot  the  sun  beat  down  upon  our  heads?  ” 
added  Karu. 

“And  the  water  was  bad,  and  the  food  was 
scarce,”  said  Harmose. 

“And  the  dirt  and  flies  were  plentiful,”  said 
Karu. 

“Where  was  all  this?”  asked  Ani. 

“It  was  on  the  way  to  Syria,”  explained  Karu. 

“Why  did  the  army  have  to  go  to  Syria?  I 
thought  that  Syria  was  conquered  long,  long  ago,” 
said  Ani. 

“Syria  was  conquered  long,  long  ago,”  said 
Harmose,  “but  it  doesn’t  stay  conquered.  When- 
ever the  army  is  in  their  country,  the  people  of 
Syria  are  afraid.  Then  they  pay  the  taxes  the 
Egyptians  ask.  Then  when  the  army  goes  home, 
they  pay  no  more  taxes.” 

“Yes,”  said  Karu.  “And  when  the  army  is  no 
longer  there,  the  people  who  live  out  in  the  sandy 
desert  come  into  the  fields  of  Syria  and  steal  the 
crops  and  cut  down  the  grapevines.  Then  the 
people  in  the  towns  of  Syria  say  to  the  Egyptians : 
‘ Come  back  with  your  army.  The  sand  dwellers 
are  stealing  our  crops.  Come  back  and  drive  the 
sand  dwellers  away.  ’ ” 

“So  every  year  we  would  go  back  to  Syria,” 
said  Harmose.  “As  soon  as  we  got  there  the 
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sand  dwellers  would  go  back  to  the  desert.  They 
were  hard  to  catch,  and  we  didn’t  dare  follow  them 
far,  for  we  didn’t  know  the  desert  country  as  they 
did.  But  no  sooner  were  we  gone  than  the  sand 
dwellers  were  back  again,  stealing  flocks  of  sheep 
that  belonged  to  the  town  people.” 

“I  shouldn’t  like  to  live  in  Syria,”  said  Ani. 
“It  isn’t  so  bad  in  the  towns  that  are  near  the 
sea,”  said  Karu.  “It  is  the  towns  that  lie  back 
among  the  mountains  and  hills,  not  far  from  the 
desert,  that  are  troubled  by  the  desert  people.” 
“A  great  many  Egyptian  merchants  live  in 
Syrian  towns,”  said  Harmose,  “just  as  you  find 
Syrian  merchants  living  in  Thebes.  Some  of  their 
towns  are  almost  like  Egyptian  towns.” 

The  two  men  talked  on  about  people  that  once 
both  had  known.  This  friend  had  been  killed  in 
a battle.  Another  one  had  died  of  a fever.  Some 
friends  had  settled  down  in  Syrian  towns,  to  live 
there  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

"“Finally  Karu  asked  Harmose  the  question  for 
which  he  had  come. 

“Ani  wants  to  see  the  great  temples,”  he  said. 
“Can  you  show  them  to  him,  Harmose?” 

‘ ‘ That  is  easy  enough , ’ ’ said  Harmose.  ‘ ‘ There 
is  a great  deal  of  extra  work  to  do,  for  some  new 
plants  have  just  been  brought  from  Syria.  We 
are  setting  them  out  in  the  temple  garden,  and 
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we  need  extra  help.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
gardening,  Ani?” 

‘ ‘ I don’t  know  much  about  caring  for  trees  and 
flowers,”  answered  Ani,  “but  I worked  on  a farm 
all  my  life  before  I became  a boatman.” 


Fig.  34.  This  picture  was  drawn  to  show  the  main  parts  of  one  large 
Egyptian  temple. 

First  comes  the  high  gateway,  with  its  flagpoles.  Back  of  the  gate- 
way is  a courtyard.  Then  comes  a second  gateway  and,  back  of  it,  the 
main  hall.  The  roof  of  the  hall  is  held  up  by  rows  of  columns  which, 
of  course,  cannot  be  seen  from  the  outside. 

Behind  the  main  hall  is  a third  gateway,  and  a number  of  smaller 
rooms  and  courtyards.  Most  of  these  smaller  rooms  are  storerooms 
in  which  the  treasures  of  the  temple  are  kept. 

Temples  such  as  this  were  usually  surrounded  by  trees  and  shrubs. 

“That  will  help  you,”  said  Harmose.  “Come 
around  just  after  sunrise  tomorrow,  and  I will 
take  you  with  me.” 

Karu  and  Ani  went  back  to  the  boat  for  the 
night.  Ani  rose  early  the  next  morning  in  order 
to  meet  Harmose  just  after  sunrise.  The  two 
went  to  the  temple  together. 

The  temple  park  was  a very  large  one.  Within 
it  there  were  several  temples.  Some  of  them  were 
much  older  than  others.  The  garden  was  planted 
with  tall  feathery  palms  and  great  sycamore  trees. 
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There  were  also  tamarisk  trees  and  acacias  that 
had  been  brought  from  farther  up  the  Nile  River. 
There  were  flowering  bushes,  too,  such  as  the 
rhododendron;  and  creeping  vines,  like  the  myrtle. 

There  was  a large  lake  in  the  temple  park. 
Sometimes  the  statues  of  the  gods  were  taken 
from  the  temples,  placed  on  boats,  and  rowed 
around  the  lake.  Egyptians  were  so  fond  of  water 
that  they  imagined  their  gods,  too,  would  like  to 
have  their  own  boats  and  be  rowed  about  in  them 
on  the  lake. 

Harmose  had  to  go  back  and  forth  across  the 
temple  park  while  doing  his  work.  Whenever  he 
was  near  a temple  wall  he  would  stop  a moment 
so  that  Ani  might  see  the  pictures  that  were 
carved  and  painted  on  it. 

Egyptian  buildings  had  few  windows  in  them. 
It  was  so  hot  in  Egypt  during  most  of  the  year, 
that  people  were  glad  to  keep  their  houses  and 
temples  dark  and  cool  inside.  Often  the  high  walls 
of  the  temples  did  not  have  a single  window. 
When  there  were  windows,  they  were  small  and 
placed  high  up  near  the  roof. 

The  pharaohs  used  these  great  walls  to  tell  the 
stories  of  their  adventures.  Pictures  and  writing 
were  carved  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  and  even 
on  many  of  the  columns  inside  the  buildings. 
They  were  painted  in  many  colors. 
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There  were  pictures  of  great  festivals,  with 
priests  and  princes.  There  were  pictures  of  the 
gods.  In  some  the  pharaoh  was  offering  gifts  to 
the  gods.  In  other  pictures  priests  were  offering 
gifts  to  the  pharaoh  for,  you  must  remember, 
they  believed  that  he  too  was  a god. 

In  some  of  the  scenes  the  pharaoh  was  out 
hunting  in  his  chariot.  Herds  of  wild  animals 
were  fleeing  before  him  or  were  lying  on  the 
ground,  having  been  killed  by  his  arrows.  In 
other  pictures  the  pharaoh  was  in  his  war  chariot, 
slaying  enemies,  who  fell  and  lay  heaped  up  in 
great  piles  before  him. 

The  pharaoh  and  the  gods  were  always  the 
most  important  persons  in  the  pictures.  So  they 
were  always  drawn  much,  much  larger  than  any- 
one else.  The  less  important  a person  was,  the 
smaller  he  was  drawn.  A slave,  for  example, 
might  be  pictured  only  half  as  large  as  the  master 
he  served,  although  he  might  really  be  much  taller. 

The  stories  of  the  adventures  of  the  pharaohs 
were  also  carved  on  the  walls  around  the  pictures. 
They,  too,  were  very  interesting  to  Ani,  for  the 
writing  was  full  of  little  pictures. 

Pictures  used  in  writing  are  called  hieroglyphs. 

When  people  first  began  to  write  they  used  only 
pictures.  Suppose  you  were  to  try  to  write  a 
story  with  pictures. 
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If  you  wished  to  say, 
“The  man  owns  five  geese 
and  a dog,”  you  would 
draw  a picture  of  a man, 
five  geese,  and  a dog. 
Or  if  you  wished  to  say, 
“The  man  cut  down  a 
tree  with  his  ax,”  you 
might  draw  a picture  of 
a man,  a tree,  and  an  ax. 
Again,  if  you  wished  to 
tell  someone  that  you  saw 
a man  climbing  up  a lad- 
der into  a tree,  you  might 
draw  the  picture  of  the 
man,  a ladder,  and  a tree. 
People  would  probably 
understand  what  you 
meant. 

But  we  can’t  draw 
pictures  of  all  things. 
For  example,  how  could 
we  tell  with  pictures 
that  a man  was  glad? 

We  can’t  draw  a 
picture  of  feeling  glad, 
can  we?  What  would 
we  do? 


Pig.  35.  Here  is  a pharaoh 
wearing  his  tall  crown.  The 
guardian  snake  is  coiled  on  the 
band  around  his  head.  The 
pharaoh’s  skirt  is  of  the  finest 
linen  and  is  starched  stiff.  The 
ends  of  his  sash  and  the  straps 
of  his  sandals  are  decorated. 

The  beard  that  the  pharaoh 
wears  is  false.  It  is  fastened  on 
by  straps  that  go  around  his 
ears.  Find  the  queer  tail  that 
hangs  from  his  waist.  We  don’t 
know  just  why  he  wore  it. 
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We  might  use  the  picture  of  the  goose  to  stand 
for  the  sound  of  our  letter  g.  The  ladder  might 
stand  for  the  sound  of  Z,  and  the  dog  might  stand 
for  the  sound  of  the  d.  Now,  in  order  to  say  “The 
man  is  glad,”  we  might  draw  a picture  of  a man; 
and  then  the  goose,  the  ladder,  and  the  dog,  all 
very  close  together.  In  this  way  the  pictures 
would  stand  for  sounds  as  well  as  for  things.  It 
would  be  a slow,  clumsy  way  of  writing,  but  in  the 
beginning  all  kinds  of  writing  were  slow  to  do. 

When  the  Egyptians  first  started  to  write 
about  things,  they  used  pictures  of  the  things 
themselves.  After  a while  certain  pictures  also 
came  to  stand  for  other  things.  Finally  the 
pictures  came  to  stand  for  certain  sounds.  The 
picture  of  a man’s  leg  stood  for  the  sound  of  the 
letter  b.  An  owl  stood  for  the  sound  of  the  letter 
m,  and  so  on.  In  the  hieroglyphic  writing  of 
Fig.  36,  for  example,  the  long-legged  bird  (an  ibis) 
stands  for  the  sound  of  th. 

The  writing  that  Ani  saw  carved  and  painted 
on  the  temple  walls  was  still  in  part  picture  writing. 
Picture  writing  was  old  fashioned  in  Egypt  even 
then,  but  it  was  used  in  big  carvings  where  there 
was  plenty  of  time  and  space  in  which  to  do  it. 

“I  wish  I could  read  the  stories,  too,”  said  An 
to  Harmose,  as  they  were  digging  together  near 
a painted  wall. 


1 
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Just  then  the  head  gardener  came  up.  He  was 
followed  by  a scribe.  The  scribe  was  a man  who 


Fig.  37.  A scribe’s  handwriting  looked  like  this.  The  sentence  begins 
at  the  right,  where  the  first  half  of  the  line  was  written  in  red  ink  instead 
of  black.  It  is  from  a fairy  tale  about  two  brothers.  The  brothers  were 
farmers.  The  sentence  says: 


“Now  at  the  time  of  plowing,  his  elder  brother  said,  ‘Hitch  up  the 
cattle.’  ” 


) 


| could  write.  He  wrote  down  whatever  the  head 
gardener  wished  to  make  a note  of. 

“Who  is  this,  Harmose?”  the  head  gardener 

I asked,  pointing  to  Ani. 

“This  is  Ani,”  said  Harmose.  “I  brought  him 
along  to  help  with  the  extra  work  today.  He  has 
; worked  on  a farm.” 

| “Since  he  is  not  a regular  gardener,”  said  the 
; head  gardener,  “he  must  not  expect  that  we  will 
hire  him  to  do  a gardener’s  work.” 

“He  does  not  expect  it,”  said  Harmose.  “He 
is  just  helping  for  today.” 

The  scribe  wrote  down  Ani’s  name,  and  made  a 
note  that  he  was  just  working  in  the  temple  garden 
for  the  one  day. 
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The  scribe  did  not  use  the  kind  of  writing  that 
was  on  the  walls  of  the  temple.  Picture  writing 
took  too  much  time  for  everyday  use.  Scribes 
had  shortened  the  picture  writing  until  it  could 
be  written  quite  rapidly.  Letters,  lessons,  stories, 
and  books  were  all  written  in  the  newer  hand- 
writing that  the  scribes  used. 

“ When  you  have  finished,  take  the  flowers  they 
are  cutting  by  the  lake  to  the  garland-makers  in 
the  great  court,”  the  head  gardener  said  to 
Harmose  as  he  turned  and  left  them. 

“Come  along,”  said  Harmose  to  Ani  when  they 
had  finished  their  work.  “There  will  be  more 
flowers  than  one  person  can  carry  without  crushing, 
and  the  priests  like  the  flowers  to  look  perfect. 
If  you  go  along  it  will  give  you  a chance  to  see 
the  inside  of  the  temple.” 

They  found  the  flowers,  gathered  up  armfuls  of 
them,  and  carried  them  to  the  temple.  They 
entered  the  great  courtyard  by  a small  doorway 
at  one  side. 

The  courtyard  was  very  large.  The  center  was 
open  to  the  blue  sky,  but  along  the  sides  there 
were  long  rows  of  columns  roofed  over  with  stone 
slabs.  They  made  a pleasant,  shady  place,  for  the 
day  was  hot.  The  round  columns  were  all  of 
stone.  The  curved  tops  of  them  looked  like  great 
flower  buds. 
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“Look  into  the  big  hall  while  you  have  a 
chance,”  said  Harmose  to  Ani. 

The  great  hall  was  dark,  and  when  Ani  first 
entered  he  could  not  see  anything.  But  in  a few 
moments  he  could  see  the  long  rows  of  painted 
pillars.  They  were  very,  very  tall.  They  were 
taller  than  most  trees  that  Ani  had  seen.  They 
were  very  big  around,  too.  High  up,  Ani  could 
see  that  their  tops,  colored  green,  and  red,  and 
blue,  spread  out  like  giant  flower  petals. 

At  first  it  was  very  still  in  the  hall.  Then  from 
a room  in  the  rear  Ani  noticed  white-robed  women 
coming  in  softly.  He  could  hear  them  singing  as 
they  came. 

“Who  are  they?”  he  whispered  to  Harmose. 

“They  are  the  women  of  the  temple,  who  dance 
and  sing  before  the  gods,”  said  Harmose.  “ Come 
away  quickly.  The  priests  would  not  like  to  find 
us  here.” 

At  once  they  stepped  back  noiselessly  into  the 
sunshine  of  the  courtyard.  A minute  later  a 
slave  of  the  temple  came  for  the  flowers. 

On  their  way  back  to  work  Ani  and  Harmose 
passed  by  a room  in  which  young  boys  were 
reciting  their  lessons  aloud.  The  boys  were  at 
school.  All  the  schools  in  Egypt  were  in  the 
temples.  People  who  could  afford  to  pay  sent 
their  boys  to  the  temples  to  learn  to  read  and 
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to  write.  The  teachers  were  the  priests  in  the 
temples. 

Harmose  and  Ani  also  passed  storerooms  full  of 
such  things  as  wheat,  jars  of  wine  and  oil,  jars  of 
incense,  rolls  of  mats,  and  chests  of  linen.  The 
temples  of  Amon  were  very  rich.  They  received 
many  gifts  from  the  pharaoh.  They  also  owned 
a great  many  farms,  as  well  as  towns  and  villages. 
They  collected  taxes  from  these  towns  and  villages, 
just  as  the  pharaoh  did.  They  needed  many 
storerooms  to  hold  the  taxes  and  the  treasures 
which  came  in  each  year. 

Harmose  stopped  for  a moment  to  let  Ani  watch 
a gang  of  slaves  who  were  making  bricks  for  a new 
storehouse.  Some  of  the  storehouses  were  built 
of  brick,  not  of  stone  like  the  rest  of  the  temple. 

When  the  day  was  over,  Harmose  led  Ani  out 
of  the  temple  park  by  one  of  the  main  roads.  On 
each  side  of  the  road  stood  a row  of  statues. 
These  statues  represented  rams  or  sheep  lying  on 
great  blocks  of  stone  and  looking  calmly  across 
the  road.  The  great  god  Amon  was  supposed  to 
be  especially  fond  of  rams.  Egyptians,  therefore, 
said  that  the  ram  was  the  animal  of  the  god  Amon. 
If  they  believed  Amon  was  a great  god,  they  never 
killed  rams  for  food. 

That  evening,  when  Ani  was  eating  supper  on 
the  boat,  he  told  the  other  boatmen  about  the 
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things  he  had  seen.  They  listened  to  his  stories 
just  as  he  had  once  listened  to  the  stories  old 
Khay  used  to  tell  them  at  home. 

“Amon  is  a great  god,”  said  one  of  them.  '‘In 
my  town  we  believe  in  the  god  of  the  sun,  Re. 
Some  of  the  priests  say  that  Amon  and  Re  are 
the  same  god.” 

Khamtir,  who  could  read  and  write,  said, 
“The  scribes  believe  that  the  god  Thoth  is  a very 
great  god.  They  say  that  he  invented  writing. 
The  long-legged  Ibis  is  his  bird.” 

“Down  the  river  the  people  believe  in  the 
goddess  Bast,”  said  another.  “All  the  cats  in 
the  town  are  supposed  to  belong  to  her.  Cats 
are  her  favorite  animals.  When  a cat  dies,  its 
mummy  is  buried  just  as  carefully  as  the  mummy 
of  a person.” 

“And  there  is  Apis,  the  bull  that  is  a god,  too,” 
said  another  boatman. 

“And  Hathor,  the  great  mother-goddess.  Cows 
are  her  animals.” 

“And  upstream  there  is  a god  whose  beast  is 
the  crocodile,”  said  Karu. 

They  could  all  repeat  long  lists  of  gods  of 
which  they  had  heard. 

Just  as  each  district  had  its  own  god  or  gods, 
so  each  one  also  had  a particular  kind  of  animal 
that  no  one  would  harm.  There  were  towns  in 
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which  people  believed  in  the  goddess  Bast,  and  no 
one  in  such  a town  would  harm  a cat.  If  a 


PlG.  39.  Here  are  four  gods  that  Egyptians  believed  in.  Gods  were 
often  drawn  with  the  heads  of  their  special  animals. 

The  first  picture  is  the  god  Amon  with  a man’s  head,  while  the  second 
is  Amon  with  a ram’s  head. 

The  third  is  Re,  the  god  of  the  sun.  His  crown  is  the  circle  of  the  sun. 
The  hawk  was  the  animal  of  Re,  so  Re  has  a hawk’s  head. 

Amon  often  has  a sun-circle  in  his  crown,  too.  Many  Egyptians 
believed  that  Amon  and  Re  were  the  same  god.  These  people  called 
him  Amon- Re. 

The  next  is  Thoth,  the  god  of  the  scribes  and  also  the  god  of  the  moon. 
He  carries  writing  materials,  and  he  has  the  head  of  an  ibis.  His  crown 
has  the  crescent  of  the  moon.  An  ostrich  feather  is  sticking  up  in  the 
middle  of  it. 

The  last  picture  is  that  of  the  goddess  Hathor.  She  has  the  head  of 
a cow. 

stranger  happened  to  kill  one  of  their  cats,  the 
people  would  become  so  angry  they  would  try  to 
kill  him.  In  other  towns,  no  one  would  eat  a 
certain  kind  of  fish  because  they  believed  it  was 
the  favorite  of  their  god.  Some  people  believed 
in  many  gods.  Some  believed  in  only  a few. 
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The  boatmen  talked  about  these  things  until 
they  were  all  too  sleepy  to  talk  or  listen  any 
further. 

There  were  many  strange  people  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets  of  Thebes  in  those  days.  These 
strangers  came  to  bring  messages  and  gifts  to  the 
pharaoh.  There  were  Syrian  merchants  among 


Fig.  40.  These  are  negroes  whom  the  pharaoh’s  army  captured  in  the 
lands  to  the  south  of  Egypt.  All  of  them  will  be  used  as  slaves.  One 
of  the  children  is  only  a baby.  He  has  to  be  carried  on  his  mother’s  back. 


them,  but  by  this  time  Ani  was  quite  used  to 
seeing  them.  Then,  too,  many  Syrians  lived  in 
Egypt  and  dressed  and  spoke  like  Egyptians  and 
had  Egyptian  names. 

But  there  were  many  other  strangers. 
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There  were  soldiers  from  an  army  home  from  a 
war  that  had  been  fought  far  in  the  south.  They 
had  been  fighting  against  the  negroes,  and  had 
won.  They  brought  back  to  Egypt  many  negroes 
to  be  slaves.  There  were  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  soldiers  also  brought  much  gold 
from  the  mines  that  the  pharaoh  owned  in  Nubia, 
in  the  south.  They  had  acted  as  guards  to  traders 
from  the  south  who  were  bringing  ostrich  feathers 
for  fans,  leopard  skins  for  the  priests  to  wear,  and 
ivory  tusks  of  elephants. 
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For  a time  one  autumn  it  seemed  that  Ani  might 
have  to  go  back  to  the  farm  or  else  learn  to  do 
some  other  kind  of  work.  For  many  days  Khamtir 
had  been  unable  to  get  a cargo  of  goods  to  carry 
anywhere.  Karu,  Ani,  and  the  other  boatmen  all 
knew  that  unless  there  was  work  to  do  Khamtir 
could  not  afford  to  pay  them  their  wages  of 
barley,  beer,  and  oil. 

Khamtir  was  worried.  The  boatmen  were 
worried,  too. 

But  one  day,  after  Khamtir  had  been  in  the 
city  for  a long  time,  he  came  back  to  the  boat. 
A Syrian  trader  was  with  him.  The  two  men 
talked  together  for  a while  about  the  price  that 
Khamtir  would  ask  for  carrying  a cargo.  At  last 
the  Syrian  seemed  satisfied. 

“I  will  send  the  chests  down  early  in  the 
morning,”  he  said  to  Khamtir. 

The  boatmen  gathered  around  Khamtir  to  hear 
the  news. 

“Our  trip  will  be  a long  one,”  he  said.  “We 
are  to  take  a cargo  of  linen  and  other  things  all 
_the  way  down  to  the  sea.” 
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“Down  to  the  sea!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  boat- 
men. “Does  that  mean  that  we  are  to  sail  out 
on  the  great  sea?” 

“No,”  said  Khamtir.  “We  are  to  go  down  the 
river  to  the  city  of  Tanis,  which  is  very  near  the 
sea.  There  we  shall  deliver  the  goods  to  another 
boat  that  will  take  them  to  Syria.  I am  telling 
you  this  because  the  trip  is  such  a long  one.  If 
any  of  you  do  not  care  to  go,  tell  me  now  so  that 
by  morning  I can  get  other  boatmen.” 

Some  of  the  men  whose  homes  were  in  Thebes 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  going  away  on  such  a long 
trip. 

“But  work  is  scarce  just  now,”  said  one  of 
them.  “It  is  better  to  go  on  a long  trip  than  it 
is  to  stay  here  and  starve.” 

So  none  of  the  boatmen  left  the  ship.  The 
chests  of  cloth  were  brought  to  the  boat  early  the 
next  morning,  as  the  merchant  had  promised.  A 
brother  of  the  Syrian  trader  came,  too.  He  was 
going  home  to  Syria. 

“The  brother’s  name  is  Addu,”  said  Khamtir 
to  the  boatmen.  “He  is  to  see  that  the  linen  gets 
safely  to  Syria.” 

Besides  the  chests  of  linen  there  were  jars  of 
beer  and  oil,  and  sacks  of  vegetables  and  grain 
with  which  to  feed  and  pay  the  boatmen.  Many 
of  the  men  brought  small  things  of  their  own, 
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such  as  small  jars  of  ointment  or  bits  of  cheap 
jewelry,  to  trade  on  the  way  down  the  river. 

To  most  of  the  men  the  trip  was  really  an 
adventure.  Few  of  them  had  ever  before  been  all 
the  way  down  to  the  sea. 

“Have  you  ever  seen  the  sea?”  one  of  them 
asked  Karu. 

“ Yes , ” answered  Karu . “ When  I was  a soldier , 

years  ago,  we  sometimes  saw  the  sea  on  our  way 
to  Syria.  We  marched  all  the  way  to  that 
country.  It  was  hot  thirsty  work.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  were  luckier  than  others.  They  went  in 
ships.  That  was  much  cooler  and  easier  than 
walking  day  after  day  through  the  hot,  sandy 
desert  country.” 

One  night  the  boat  stopped  at  a large  town 
called  Coptos.  They  had  often  stopped  there,  for 
Coptos  was  not  very  far  north  of  Thebes. 

“This  is  where  the  road  goes  across  the  moun- 
tains to  another  sea,”  said  Khamtir.  He  meant 
the  sea  we  call  the  Red  Sea. 

“The  way  to  the  sea  is  across  a rocky  desert,” 
Khamtir  went  on.  “All  along  the  way  there  are 
many  quarries  from  which  fine  stone  is  cut. 
Soldiers  have  dug  deep,  deep  wells  so  that  on  their 
journey  the  traders  will  be  able  to  find  water.” 

“That  is  the  sea  on  which  one  sails  to  Punt, 
is  it  not?”  asked  one  of  the  boatmen.  “My 
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grandfather  went  to  Punt  once.  It  was  a long 
trip.  Punt  is  far  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  he  said.” 


“Is  Punt  like  Egypt?”  asked  Karu. 

“No,  answered  the  man.  “It  rains  more  in 
Punt,  and  in  some  places  there  are  many  more 
trees.  The  houses  are  built  up  on  poles,  high 
above  the  ground.” 

“Why  are  they  built  that  way?”  asked  Ani. 

“I  don’t  know  why,”  was  the  answer.  “My 
grandfather  said  that  they  brought  back  with 
them  incense  and  sweet-smelling  woods  from 
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Punt.  They  brought  silver  and  ivory,  too.  Per- 
haps the  strangest  things  they  saw  in  that  country 
were  monkeys  that  climbed  trees  and  threw  down 
the  fruit  for  their  masters.” 

The  trip  down  the  Nile  River  was  a long  one. 
Most  of  the  time  the  men  had  to  row  against  the 
wind,  and  that  made  the  trip  seem  longer.  The 
river  was  full  of  water,  for  the  floods  were  not  yet 
over.  In  some  places  the  water  had  spread  out 
I over  the  land,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  tell  just 
where  the  real  path  of  the  river  was. 

It  was  not  long  before  Khamtir  had  to  get  a 
new  pilot.  They  had  sailed  as  far  as  the  old  pilot 
knew  the  river.  Khamtir  was  glad  when  he 
found  a new  pilot  who  could  take  them  all  the 
way  down  to  the  sea. 

As  they  sailed  along  they  passed  many  towns 
and  villages.  They  also  passed  many  flooded 
fields,  for  there  were  farmers  from  one  end  of 
Egypt  to  the  other.  Sometimes  the  cliffs  at  the 
edge  of  the  desert  came  quite  close  to  the  river 
banks.  As  they  went  farther  north,  however,  the 
low,  flat  plains  grew  wider  and  wider.  Then  the 
cliffs  were  sometimes  many  miles  back  from  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

One  day  as  they  were  rowing  along  Ani  noticed 
two  strange  mounds  that  stood  on  the  cliffs  on 
the  western  side  of  the  river. 

! 
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“What  are  those  mounds?”  he  asked  Karu, 
who  was  rowing  next  to  him. 

“They  are  pyramids,”  answered  Karu.  “Wait 
until  we  are  nearer.  Then  you  will  be  able  to  see 
them  better.” 

The  pyramids  were  like  high  hills,  with  straight, 
steep  sides  which  came  together  at  the  top  in  a | 
point.  They  were  built  of  stone,  and  were  smooth  j 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  They  were  so  big  j 
that  they  made  everything  else  near  by  look  very, 
very  small.  Down  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  was  a , 
large  temple.  But  the  temple  looked  very  tiny  j 
beside  the  two  great  pyramids  that  stood  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff. 

On  a ridge  just  below  the  two  great  pyramids 
Ani  saw  another  strange  sight.  This  was  an 
immense  statue,  carved  right  out  of  the  rock 
itself.  The  body  of  the  statue  was  like  the  body 
of  a lion,  stretched  out  on  the  rock.  The  head,  | 
however,  was  like  the  head  of  a pharaoh,  for  it 
had  a beard.  The  snake  which  the  pharaoh  wore 
was  coiled  on  the  headdress. 

“What  is  the  statue?”  asked  Ani. 

“That  is  the  Sphinx.  People  say  it  is  a god. 

I don’t  know  much  about  it,”  answered  Karu. 

* 1 Ask  the  pilot  about  the  Sphinx  and  the  pyramids 
tonight.  He  lives  down  this  way,  and  no  doubt 
he  will  know.” 
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“Who  built  the  pyramids,  and  what  are  they 
for?”  Ani  asked  the  pilot  as  they  ate  supper. 

“Which  pyramids  do  you  mean?”  asked  the 
pilot.  “There  are  a great  many  of  them  on  the 
cliffs.  Most  of  them  are  quite  small,  and  some  of 
them  have  fallen  to  pieces.” 

“I  mean  the  two  big  ones  that  stand  near  the 
Sphinx,”  said  Ani. 

‘ ‘ The  biggest  one  was  built  by  a god  who  ruled 
the  country  long,  long  ago.  They  say  his  name 
was  Khufu,”  said  the  pilot.  “I  don’t  know  the 
names  of  the  gods  who  built  the  others.  It  was 
so  long  ago  that  unless  the  priests  know  them, 
their  names  are  quite  forgotten.” 

“And  why  did  they  build  them?”  asked  Ani 
again. 

“They  built  them  for  tombs,”  answered  the 
pilot.  “Now  the  dead  gods  are  buried  in  tombs 
cut  into  the  cliffs  near  Thebes.  In  those  days, 
the  gods  built  pyramids  for  themselves  to  be 
buried  in.” 

“And  is  the  Sphinx  really  a god?”  said  Ani. 

“People  say  that  it  is,”  replied  the  pilot.  “It 
used  to  be  half  covered  with  sand,  but  not  long 
ago  one  of  the  gods  ordered  the  sand  dug  away. 

“As  the  story  goes,  one  day  when  the  god  was 
still  only  a prince  and  not  the  ruler  of  the  land, 
he  went  out  hunting.  He  drove  back  and  forth 
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in  his  chariot,  hunting  the  wild  animals  that  live  I; 
at  the  edge  of  the  desert.  It  was  a very  hot  day.  I 
The  prince  stopped  for  a while  and  lay  down  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Sphinx  to  rest.  He  fell  asleep, 
and  while  he  slept  a dream  came  to  him.  The 


Fig.  42.  Here  are  the  great  pyramids  and  the  Sphinx.  The  pyramids 
stand  on  the  cliffs  at  the  western  side  of  the  Nile  valley.  The  Sphinx 
is  carved  out  of  a ridge  of  rock  that  runs  down  from  the  cliffs  into  the 
valley.  The  Sphinx  faces  toward  the  river,  but  the  river  doesn’t  show 
in  this  picture. 

Sphinx  seemed  to  be  talking  to  him.  It  said,  ‘ If 
you  clear  away  the  sand  all  Egypt  shall  be  yours.’  ” 
“I  don’t  know  whether  the  story  is  true  or  not,” 
said  the  pilot.  “But  I do  know  that  the  prince 
had  all  the  sand  dug  away.  And  I do  know  that 
he  became  the  ruler  of  all  Egypt.  Yes,  I believe 
that  the  Sphinx  must  be  a god.” 

Not  long  after  they  had  passed  the  pyramids 
and  the  Sphinx,  the  river  widened  out.  Ani  was 
surprised  to  find  that  now  the  stream  divided  into 
many  parts  or  branches,  with  islands  lying  between 
them. 
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“Which  is  the  Nile?”  he 
asked  Khamtir. 

Khamtir  laughed. 

“They  are  all  the  Nile,” 
he  answered.  “That  is 
why  down  here  we  need  a 
pilot  who  knows  the  river 
well.  If  we  followed  the 
wrong  branch  of  the  river 
we  might  lose  our  way  and 
spend  many  days  trying  to 
find  our  way  out  to  the  sea.  ’ ' 
The  land  was  now  so 
very  flat  and  low  that  the 
flood  waters  did  not  run  off 
as  they  should.  Much  of 
the  land  was  marshy,  and 
full  of  tall  plants  that 
liked  the  wet  ground. 
There  were  many  birds  in 
this  marshy  land.  These 
were  mostly  swimming  or 
wading  birds,  such  as  ducks 
and  geese  and  long-legged 
cranes  and  ibises. 

Ani  had  never  seen  so 
many  birds  in  one  place 
before. 


Fig.  43.  The  reeds  that 
are  seen  in  this  picture  are 
papyrus  plants  which  are 
growing  in  the  marshy  land 
along  the  Nile. 

Bright-colored  water  birds 
are  flying  through  the  air 
after  a butterfly . O ther  birds 
have  perched  on  the  papyrus 
plants. 

Some  of  the  birds  are  try- 
ing to  chase  away  a small 
animal  like  a weasel  that  has 
climbed  up  the  stalks  of  the 
plants  to  steal  the  eggs  from 
their  nests. 
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“There  are  more  birds  here  in  the  winter  than 
during  the  summer,”  said  the  pilot.  “When  the 


Fig.  44.  These  cattle  are  swimming  from  one  little  island  to  another 
in  the  low,  flat  lands  of  northern  Egypt.  The  boat  on  which  the  men 
are  sitting  is  made  of  bundles  of  papyrus  stalks  tied  together. 


weather  grows  warmer,  they  fly  away  across  the  j 
sea  to  the  north.  They  come  and  go  every  year.”  I 
“Where  do  they  go  in  the  north?”  asked  Ani. 

“I  suppose  they  must  go  to  the  islands  at  the 
very  end  of  the  earth,”  said  the  pilot.  “I  don’t 
know  how  far  away  those  islands  are.” 

Sometimes  Ani  could  see  men  out  in  these 
marshy  lands  cutting  down  stalks  of  papyrus 
plants.  The  papyrus  was  one  of  the  most  useful 
plants  in  all  Egypt.  Its  roots  grew  in  shallow 
water  or  on  very  wet  land.  The  stalks  grew 
higher  than  a man’s  head.  At  the  very  top  of  I 
the  plants  was  a feathery  head  of  tiny  flowers. 

In  the  picture  of  the  swamp  plants  and  the  birds, 
the  plants  you  see  are  papyrus. 
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The  Egyptians  used  the  papyrus  in  many, 
many  ways.  When  the  stalks  were  fresh,  people 
split  them  open  lengthwise  and  ate  the  soft  inner 
part  of  the  stalk,  either  raw  or  cooked. 

The  rest  of  the  stalk  was  also  used.  Some- 
times it  was  split  into  thin  sheets,  and  these  were 
laid  crosswise,  one  layer  on  top  of  the  other. 
When  they  were  soaked,  the  layers  stuck  together. 
Then  they  were  dried  in  the  sun,  and  polished 
with  a smooth  stone.  That  was  the  way  the 
Egyptians  made  their  paper.  All  the  paper  the 
Egyptians  used  was  made  from  papyrus  stalks. 

Sometimes  the  stalk  of  the  papyrus  was  used 
to  make  sails  or  mats.  It  could  also  be  twisted 
into  rope.  The  rope  with  which  Khamtir  tied 
up  his  boat  at  night  was  made  of  papyrus. 

Ani  often  saw  men  traveling  about  in  the 
swamps  in  small  boats  turned  up  at  one  end 
These  boats  were  made  of  bundles  of  papyrus 
stalks  bound  together. 

Where  the  land  was  a little  drier  and  the  grass 
was  thick  and  long,  Ani  saw  herds  of  cattle 
feeding.  The  best  herds  of  cattle  in  Egypt  were 
raised  on  these  low,  grassy  lands  near  the  end  of 
the  Nile  River.  Sometimes  Ani  saw  the  herders 
swimming  their  cattle  from  one  little  island  to 
another.  The  full-grown  cattle  did  not  seem  to 
mind  going  in  the  water,  but  sometimes  the  little 
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calves  bawled  so  loudly  that  the  herders  took 
them  on  board  the  papyrus  boats. 

At  last  Khamtir’s  boat  reached  the  town  of  ' 
Tanis.  Tanis  was  a busy  place.  Many  large 
ships  came  to  it  from  Syria,  across  the  sea.  These  I 
ships  were  built  like  Khamtir’s  boat,  but  they 
were  longer  and  their  sails  were  much  larger. 

Some  of  the  boats  from  Syria  were  unloading  j 
logs  of  cedar  wood.  Others  had  brought  chariots, 
chests,  and  fine  chairs  that  had  been  made  in 
Syria.  Still  other  boats  carried  jars  of  wine  and  1 
oil,  or  even  horses  from  Syria,  across  the  sea. 

Khamtir  unloaded  the  chests  of  fine  linen,  i 
Addu  had  them  sent  aboard  one  of  the  boats  that  | 
in  a day  or  two  would  start  for  Syria. 

“What  sort  of  land  is  Syria?”  Ani  asked  Addu. 

“It  is  very  different  from  Egypt,”  Addu 
answered.  “There  are  many  high  hills  and  deep  ! 
valleys.  Shepherds  feed  their  flocks  of  sheep  in 
the  hills.  The  people  of  the  villages  raise  wheat 
in  the  valleys.  They  also  have  vineyards  of  fine 
old  grapevines,  and  groves  of  olive  trees.  Every 
year  we  Syrians  bring  you  Egyptians  a great  deal 
of  wine  and  olive  oil.” 

“And  we  Egyptians  send  you  Syrians  a great  I 
deal  of  fine  linen,”  said  Ani. 

“That  is  true,”  said  Addu.  “But  we  Syrians  t 
do  not  use  all  of  it.  Many  trading  ships  come  to 
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the  Syrian  towns.  Some  come  from  the  island 
across  the  sea  which  you  call  Crete.  The  Cretans 
buy  some  of  the  linen  and  pay  for  it  with  fine 
1 vases,  short  swords,  and  other  metal  goods.  Other 
I traders  come  from  the  east,  from  the  country  where 
the  river  runs  the  wrong  way.” 

Ani  looked  at  Addu  with  surprise. 

“Did  you  never  hear  of  the  river  that  runs  the 
wrong  way?”  asked  Addu.  There  are  great  cities 
on  that  river.  There  is  a great  king,  too,  so 
traders  from  the  East  tell  us.” 

“Where  does  that  king  live?”  asked  Ani. 

“He  lives  in  Babylon,”  said  Addu. 

Addu  said  no  more,  but  hurried  down  the 
street  to  see  that  the  chests  of  linen  were  being 
carried  to  the  right  ship. 

Ani  watched  him  go.  There  were  many  more 
questions  that  he  wanted  to  ask  him.  Where  was 
Babylon?  Was  it  like  Thebes?  Was  the  king  in 
Babylon  a god,  as  the  pharaoh  was?  Were  the 
people  in  Babylon  like  the  Egyptians  or  like  the 
Syrians?  How  long  would  it  take  for  a trader  to 
; get  to  Babylon? 

There  was  no  one  to  answer  Ani’s  questions. 

; Addu  was  already  gone.  So  Ani  went  back  to 
Khamtir’s  boat,  to  help  load  jars  of  oil  and  wine 
for  the  long  trip  up  the  river  back  to  Thebes. 


HOW  DO  WE  KNOW  THESE  THINGS? 


The  boats  in  which  Ani  and  the  other  boatmen 
worked  have  fallen  to  pieces  many  years  ago. 
The  villages  in  which  the  people  lived  have  fallen 
down  and  have  been  built  up  again  many,  many 
times  between  then  and  now.  Even  Thebes,  the 
great  city  in  which  the  pharaoh  lived,  is  now  so 
ruined  that  farmers  raise  crops  where  most  of  the 
city  once  stood.  Almost  all  the  plows,  the  pottery, 
the  furniture,  the  cloth,  and  the  jewelry  that  the 
busy  Egyptians  used  long  ago,  are  gone. 

Do  you  wonder  how  we  can  tell  stories  about 
people  such  as  Ani,  who  lived  more  than  three 
thousand  years  ago  ? Do  you  wonder  how  we  know 
what  kind  of  food  they  ate,  what  kind  of  clothes 
they  wore,  and  what  sort  of  lives  they  lived? 

In  a way,  the  very  country  of  Egypt  itself  tells 
us  many  things.  The  ruined  temples  tell  us  more. 
But  the  tombs,  perhaps,  tell  us  most  of  all. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  land  of  Egypt,  itself. 
The  Nile  River  has  not  changed  much  since  Ani’s 
day.  It  floods  each  year,  just  as  it  did  then. 
On  each  side  of  the  river  lie  the  same  kind  of 
fertile  fields.  It  is  true  that  many  Egyptians  of 
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today  grow  cotton  plants  where  the  farmers  of 
long  ago  raised  flax  and  grain,  but  others  are  still 
planting  onions,  beans,  wheat,  and  barley  just  as 
Uhem  and  Thara  did  in  the  story.  And  beyond 
the  fields  stand  the  same  cliffs  that  Ani  saw. 
The  Egyptians  of  today  even  look  a great  deal 
like  the  pictures  of  the  Egyptians  of  long  ago. 

Here  and  there,  through  Egypt,  are  ruins  of 
great  temples  such  as  those  which  Ani  visited  in 
Thebes.  Some  of  the  columns  are  still  standing, 
although  others  have  fallen.  Usually  the  stone 
roofs  are  gone,  and  the  hot  sunshine  pours  into 
the  great  halls  that  used  to  be  so  dark  and  cool. 
We  can  see  pictures  carved  on  some  of  the  great 
stones,  and  can  read  the  writing  that  tells  about 
the  gods  and  pharaohs. 

Now  and  then  we  find  ruins  of  other  houses, 
but  they  seldom  tell  us  very  much.  Most  of  the 
houses  of  the  common  people,  and  even  palaces 
of  the  pharaohs,  were  built  of  mud  brick.  The 
mud  brick  was  not  so  strong  as  the  stone  of  the 
great  temples,  so  most  of  it  crumbled  to  dust 
| long  ago. 

The  great  pyramids  are  still  standing.  They 
are  very,  very  old,  and  they  seem  to  be  very 
: lonely  on  the  cliff  at  the  edge  of  the  desert.  When 

Ani  saw  the  pyramids  their  sides  were  as  smooth 
! as  the  side  of  a house.  But  people  in  near-by 
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cities  have  taken  away  the  smooth  outside  stones 
to  build  homes.  Nowadays  the  sides  of  the  great 
pyramids  are  like  great  steps.  You  can  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  biggest  one  and  sit  there  looking 
far  out  across  the  fertile  Nile  valley. 

The  sphinx  is  there,  too,  and  we  now  know  its 
true  story.  It  was  never  meant  to  be  a god,  as 
Ani  was  told.  It  was  a statue  of  a pharaoh. 
Pharaohs  often  called  themselves  lions,  because 
the  lion  was  supposed  to  be  the  strongest  of  all 
the  animals.  In  some  of  the  paintings  a lion 
sometimes  stands  for  a pharaoh  himself. 

The  pharaoh  who  ordered  the  sphinx  to  be 
carved  on  the  ridge  of  rock  was  really  ordering  a 
statue  of  himself.  The  statue  had  the  body  of  a 
lion,  but  its  head  was  that  of  the  pharaoh.  That 
is  why  the  head  of  the  sphinx  had  the  pharaoh’s 
snake  coiled  in  its  headdress  and  a beard  like  the 
pharaoh’s. 

The  face  of  the  sphinx  is  badly  broken  now. 
The  snake  and  the  beard  are  gone.  But  the 
Sphinx  still  looks  calmly  out  toward  the  east,  just 
as  it  did  in  the  days  when  Ani  saw  it  from  the 
boat. 

The  country  of  Egypt  and  the  ruined  temples 
may  tell  us  a great  deal  about  the  Egyptians  of 
long  ago,  but  best  of  all  are  the  tombs.  You  will 
remember  that  Egyptians  buried  offerings  with 
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persons  who  had  died  in  order  to  make  their 
spirits  happier.  All  sorts  of  things  were  put  into 
the  tombs  of  wealthy  people,  such  as  chests  of 
clothes,  boxes  of  food,  furniture,  and  jewelry. 
Sometimes  many  little  models  of  men  and  women 
at  work  were  also  placed  in  the  tombs.  There 
were  models  of  women  busy  in  their  homes. 
There  were  models  of  boatmen  rowing  their  master 
on  the  Nile;  of  musicians,  singing  and  playing;  of 
workers  of  many  kinds,  all  busy  at  their  tasks. 
These  little  models  were  supposed,  somehow,  to 
turn  into  real  servants  who  would  work  for  their 
masters  in  the  next  world.  Even  the  pictures  of 
servants  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  were 
expected  to  serve  their  masters  after  death. 

Most  of  the  tombs  were  robbed  long,  long  ago. 
In  some  of  them,  not  even  the  mummy  is  left. 
You  can  go  deep  into  the  great  pyramid  today, 
but  you  would  find  nothing  in  it  but  the  broken 
stone  coffin  of  the  pharaoh  who  built  it. 

In  other  tombs,  thieves  stole  the  more  valuable 
treasures,  such  as  jewelry,  fine  clothes,  and  fur- 
niture, but  they  left  the  cheap  little  models  of 
servants.  We  have  found  many  of  these.  We 
are  always  glad  to  find  new  ones,  for  they  show 
us  how  the  people  really  lived  and  worked. 

Now  and  then,  however,  we  find  a tomb  that 
still  has  most  of  the  treasures  that  were  placed  in 
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it  at  the  funeral.  In  such  tombs  jewelry,  mirrors, 
vases,  cloth,  chairs,  and  even  boats,  have  been 
found. 

Only  a few  years  ago  a tomb  of  one  of  the 
pharaohs  was  discovered  that  still  had  all  of  its 
treasures.  There  were  chariots  covered  with  gold, 
chairs  painted  in  bright  colors,  and  chests  full  of 
robes  and  sandals  such  as  a pharaoh  wore.  There 
were  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  rings,  bows  and 
arrows,  beds,  and,  last  of  all,  the  mummy  itself. 
These  are  the  treasures  of  Tut-ankh-amon  that 
you  may  have  read  about  in  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

Yet  even  tombs  that  are  empty  often  tell  us  a 
great  deal  about  Egyptians  who  lived  long  ago. 
We  can  study  the  pictures  that  are  painted  on 
their  walls,  just  as  we  study  the  pictures  carved 
on  the  stones  of  the  ruined  temples.  Almost  all 
the  pictures  in  these  stories  were  copied  from 
scenes  painted  or  carved  on  the  walls  of  tombs 
or  temples.  Others  are  from  little  paintings  on 
papyrus  rolls. 

Egyptians  did  not  bind  their  sheets  of  paper 
into  books  as  we  do.  They  fastened  the  sheets  - 
together  into  long  strips,  and  rolled  the  strips  into 
thick  rolls. 

We  have  learned  to  read  the  writing  of  the 
Egyptians  even  though  for  many,  many  years  it 
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was  forgotten.  We  can  read  the  stories  carved  in 
picture  writing  on  the  temple  walls  and  painted 
on  the  walls  of  the  cliff  tombs.  We  can  also  read 
the  writing  that  was  used  by  the  scribes  on  the 
rolls  of  papyrus. 

Some  of  the  rolls  of  papyrus  that  have  been 
found  are  letters,  written  and  sent  long  ago.  Some 


Fig.  45.  This  is  called  the  “winged  sun-disk.”  You  will  find  it 
used  a great  deal  in  Egyptian  decorations.  It  has  the  disk,  or  circle; 
of  the  sun-god  Re,  the  wings  of  his  hawk,  and  two  of  the  sacred  snakes. 


are  accounts  of  taxes  that  people  paid.  Others 
are  records  of  the  punishment  of  robbers  who  had 
broken  into  tombs  and  had  been  caught.  There 
are  many  fat  rolls  of  papyrus  covered  with  magical 
sayings  that  were  buried  with  the  mummies  to 
make  the  spirits  happier.  There  are  practice 
books  that  boys  used  in  the  temple  schools.  There 
are  fairy  tales  that  Egyptian  parents  told  to  their 
children. 

Many  books  have  been  written  about  the 
Egyptians  who  lived  long  ago.  Many  copies 
have  been  made  of  the  paintings  and  carvings 
found  in  Egypt.  Almost  every  library  has  some. 
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Things  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  tombs, 
or  in  the  ruined  cities  have  been  sent  to  museums 
all  over  the  earth.  Almost  every  museum  has  at 
least  one  mummy  in  its  mummy  case.  In  almost 
every  museum,  too,  you  will  find  cases  full  of 
amulets  or  good-luck  charms,  samples  of  picture 
writing,  jars  and  vases,  and  bits  of  jewelry  that 
Egyptians  used.  The  libraries  and  museums  are 
the  places  to  which  you  must  go  to  find  out  more 
about  the  Egyptians  who  lived  long,  long  ago. 

It  is  now  time  to  learn  more  about  some  of  the 
strangers  Ani  saw,  such  as  the  Syrians  and  the 
people  from  the  islands  of  the  sea.  It  is  also  time 
to  find  out  more  about  the  river  that  seemed  to 
run  the  wrong  way;  and  about  Babylon,  where 
another  great  king  lived.  We  must  leave  Ani 
making  his  trips  up  and  down  the  Nile  and  try 
to  find  out  what  people  in  other  lands  were  doing 
three  or  four  thousand  years  ago. 

Now  turn  to  Practice  Maps  3 and  2 in  your  map  folder. 
When  you  have  finished  them,  ask  your  teacher  for  the 
third  reading  test  on  Egypt. 
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